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VALENCIENNES LACE DRESS. 


FPMIUIS charming dress is of creamy Valenciennes lace mounted 

over salmon pink and brown glacé taffeta, A border is formed 
at the foot of the skirt by slashing the silk into slender tabs, which 
are turned under to form loops that rest against a pleating set 


beneath. A narrow tablier of lace draped in 
curved folds is on the front, while on the sides 
and back the lace is folded in side pleats. The 
corsage has a full lace plastron, which spreads 
into paniers on the hips, and at the back hangs 
in straight folds over the skirt. A bow of gold- 
en brown velvet ribbon is on the front of the 
skirt, and knots of similar narrower ribbon are 
on the sleeves. 





MODERN COMPLEXIONS. 


N a book of suggestions for the distiller’s and 
analytical chemist’s use, and published about 
1840, there are some vague and desultory remarks 
about face powders, which, says the writer, with 
an amusing air of cela va sans dire, “ are so little 
used among the ladies of America, it is scarcely 
worth while to give recipes for them; but,” he 
continues, naively, “ the people of the theatre being 
compelled to use them, certain advice as to the pre- 
servation of the skin may not be out of place.” 
Still the worthy author offers but few noteworthy 
suggestions on this most important part of the 
question. We have to wonder with a smile what 
his opinion would be to-day were he treating of 
articles of the toilette, and came to the astonish- 
ingly large item of face powders and cosmetics, 
or were he to see in every chemist’s show-case 
the array of such articles made up under every 
variety of form and name, and sold by the thou- 
sand daily. The “people of the theatre” have 
learned thoroughly how to use their cosmetics, 
but the ladies of leisure and fashion are so igno- 
rant of the science connected with the care of the 
complexion that cases wlfére the skin is com- 
pletely ruined are of every-day occurrence, and it 
seems impossible to credit that only forty years 
ago a sign of fine-ladyism or delicate breeding 
was a fresh natural complexion. With the aban- 
doning of powdered coiffures, rouge and face 
powder were given up by all ladies of fine feeling 
and “natural complexions”; the reign of the 
“ily and the rose” of good health and care be- 
gan, and this was as much the fashion as is the 
modern or recent style of artificial pink and white. 
But if powder is a necessity of the toilette of 
any lady to-day, let her first wisely and systemat- 
ically consider the care of the skin to which she 
applies the cosmetic, and next the kind of pow- 
der or paint to be used; and on this subject 
actresses and public performers could teach a 
valuable lesson. It is a fact not generally known, 
yet well worthy of consideration from its signifi- 
cance, that nineteen out of twenty of the leading 
ladies on the stage at the present day have the 
most charming natural complexions, which endure 
the ravages of stage “ make-up,” of time, and of 
late hours far better than that of the ordinary 
society belle, who half a dozen times a day gives 
her face a little dab of powder, laying to her soul 
the flattering and deceptive unction that it is 
“only rice powder.” The minor people of the 
theatre, such as have neither time, wit, nor fore- 
thought enough to consider the future of their 
complexions, nearly always powder and rouge 
carelessly and too frequently, thereby growing 
* nasty” and sallow,wrinkled and furrowed, early, 
just as does the society girl who “ beautifies” in 
the same unscientific fashion. 

Any one seeing a theatrical “ make-up” for the 
first time might well have the opinion that it 
could ruin the skin, but the most noted actresses, 
as we have said, have acquired an art of preser- 
vation which few outside the profession under- 
stand. 

Let us consider their first rules—and we would 
here state, as a preface, that any facts given or 
suggestions made are from the very best author- 
ities, the result of thorough investigation, and the 
recipes or directions offered are from private 
sources, in nearly every instance based on ex- 
periments and on final results which may be 
called amateur or original, yet have been tested 
with every possible satisfaction. 

To begin with, then, the professional lady’s first 
thought is entire cleanliness. A well-known and 
beautiful actress says that she would never douch 
her powder without washing her face thoroughly 
first. The pores being cleansed, the powder is 
more easily removed, and does not form a crust, as 
it were, which is hard to entirely take off. Next 
a cold cream, fine vaseline, or home-made white 
pomade is rubbed softly over the face, wiped very 
lightly, and then the powder is applied. A soft 
puff or a piece of cotton flannel may be used for 


this purpose, and it is better to make two or three light applica- | be strictly attended to. 
tions than to rub it in at all hard. The best stage and home 
powder is made of the simplest materials—common prepared chalk 
subjected to a baking, or fine pearl starch perfectly dry, and 
mingled for some days with dried rose or orange leaves, the 
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flowers being sifted out before using, and changed every twenty- 
four hours. Few liquid cosmetics are as harmless as the above; 
still, there are some valuable recipes which can be made up at 
home or to order, and which fulfill all the requirements of a cos- 
metic without special injury to the skin, if, as in the cases of the 
body powders mentioned above, cleanliness before and after using 











VALENCIENNES LACE DRESS. 


Among the best are the following: Mecca 
turpentine, one quart; oil of sweet almonds, one ounce and three- 
quarters; spermaceti and white wax, each three-quarters of a 
dram ; flowers of zinc, one-third of a dram; rose-water, two drams. 
This shouJd be mixed over either a water or a sand bath, and is 
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supposed to remove roughness of the skin, and whiten it finely. 
A still more efficacious paste for curing splotches and inducing 
free action of the skin is Bazin’s Axerasine, rarely to be purchased 
pure, but of which this is the authentic recipe: Take four ounces 
of green soap of commerce, two ounces of spermaceti, and melt them 
over a water-bath in six ounces of oil of sweet almonds; then add 


two ounces of soap powder, and when the mixture 
is complete, put it into a marble mortar, and rub 
in, little by little, four ounces of pulverized bitter 
almonds, and then half a dram of essence of rose, 
and one dram of vermilion, thinning the latter 
first in a mortar with a few drops of essence of 
bergamot. This paste has been extensively used 
in France and Italy, and is said to be not only a 
good cosmetic, but a preventive of roughness aft 
er fever, small-pox, ete., and of chilblains. Still 
another, which comes to us from foreign sources, 
and is not well known here, is the Oriental 
pomade, which is considered in the East as in- 
valuable for softening and freshening the skin. 
Melt over a water-bath one ounce of white wax 
and two of spermaceti; remove from the fire, and 
then add eight ounces of oil of sweet almonds, 
eight ounces of oil of white poppy, and beat to- 
gether without ceasing until the mixture grows 
white, then add half an ounce of Mecca bal- 
sam and one gill of rose-water, rubbing until it 
will take in no more rose-water, and breaks away 
in large flakes or lumps. Put it into pots, and 
cover each with a little rose-water. Still one 
more consists of equal parts of the oils of sweet 
almonds, poppies, and olives, with four drops of 
liquid balsam of Peru, two drams of spermaceti, 
and one and a half drams of white wax; melt to- 
gether over the water-bath, and add the balsam 
when the rest is well beaten together. Oriental 
and French ladies who know of this use it for 
preserving the skin in rough weather, and consid- 
er it de cidedly beautifying to the complexion, 

If any large quantity of powder or cosmetic has 
been used, it is always advisable, say “ profession- 
al” ladies who are careful, to rub it off the face 
before retiring, by means of a fine cold cream or 
vaseline, wiping the face afterward gently but 
thoroughly with a soft piece of old linen. Any 
cosmetic, purifier, or beautifier which has to be 
applied at night is best used after a warm bath, 
and an excellent preparation for such is to wring 
a flannel out in very hot water and lightly but 
thoroughly wipe the face with it. This is also 
very good if one is inclined to flush after exer- 
cise in the cold air. 

Many people find that late hours, weariness, or 
ill health produce furrows—hardly to be called 
wrinkles—in even a young face. For such, and 
to recuperate vitality, an excellent recipe is one 
which Madame De Maintenon used for years, and 
is called the Pommade du Trianon Melt one 
ounce of white wax, and incorporate thoroughly 
into it two ounces of the juice of lily bulbs, two 
ounces of honey, one ounce of white wax, and 
three drams of rose-water. On going to bed 
apply it to the face, and in the morning rub off 
with a soft linen cloth. A mixture of four ounces 
of oil of sweet almonds, two of deliquesced tar- 
tar, one of fresh jonquil, and two drops of Rodia 
is said by French authorities ‘“‘on the boards” to 
be an admirable application at bed-time. 

A famous French authority was one Madame 
Delacour. Her cosmetic milks were said to be 
highly thought of by the beauties of the French 
court, but the most celebrated of her “inven- 
tions” was the preparation for the lips: One 
dram each of oak galls, pomegranate, and sumac, 
half a dram each of myrtle leaves and sulphate of 
zinc, four ounces of rose salve, one ounce of wax, 
oue of spermaceti, and one of sweet almonds, two 
drams of virginal milk, twelve drops of Mecca 
balsam—perfumed with any essential oil. We 
append to these a recipe for the removal of pim- 
ples or blotches, which is considered in one family 
circle so valuable that it is handed from one to 
another as a precious legacy: Fifty grains of dis- 
tilled water of cherry laurel, seventy-five grains 
of extract of lead, seven of tincture of benzoin, 
and thirty of alcohol; shake the benzoin and al- 
cohol together, and then the whole very thor- 
oughly. 

But for all the virtue in recipes it is impossible 
to do more than generalize, as what influences 
one complexion well is injurious to another. We 
know, for example, where in the same family 
two sisters have to use totally different creams 
and pomades. Glycerine will agree with some, 
and start a feverish eruption with others; while 
some have to strain vaseline or dilute it before 
using, and others can not use it at all. 

One pound of alum, with one ounce each of 
white sugar, gum-arabic, and carmine, mixed and 
pounded to a fine powder, sifted through a fine 
cloth, and tied loosely in a bag, is said to be very 
good for ring-worm or red blotches on the face. It 
is used moistened with fresh water, and rubbed 


gently over the skin. Fresh air, the use of the flesh-brush, copious 
bathing, and careful diet—these, after all, are the first inducements 
to a lovely complexion, and the remedial preparations ought only to 
come in use for jaded hours, or when the skin needs some such 
| outward medicine. The French idea of that youthful beauté de 
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diable supposed to belong to irregular features 
and elusive charms, and exclusively to youth, 
really has for its foundation a fresh, clear, health- 
ful complexion—the white or the olive pure, the 
pink coming and going in soft currents just be- 
neath the skin, never degenérating into a heavy 
flush, or dying away to pallor. . Given this first 
charm, any woman may put up with a nose a 
trifle too short or a mouth too wide, It indicates 
such a state of internal well-being that it com- 
forts the mind and eye far more than all the 
pearl-white and rose-pink “ creations” of all the 
Boyers, Langes, Blaques, or Delacours in exist- 
ence. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, SEPTEMBER 6, 1884. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harper’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEFKLY, 
and Harpren’s Bazar may be had for the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. Jt is Messrs. HarPER & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
riodicals for three years only. 


*“ As fresh and sparkling as the boys and girls for 
whom it is published. It is indeed a capital weekly 
for our young folk.”—Christian Advocate. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Inivstratep Weekty, 


Published August 19, contains Part V. of “ The 
Story of a Ring,” by Lucy C. Litiir ; 


“CAMP MELANCHOLY,” 


a most entertaining short story, by Eowarp Irr- 
nus Srevenson ; Chapter XV. of the serial story 
“ Left Behind” ; “ A Country Boy's Lathe,” by 
B. T. Newman; and other interesting stories and 
sketches, 

The art work of this number includes drawings 
illustrating the text by Jvssix Suepaerp, Harry 
Bearp, J. G. Francis, and other well-known artists. 


“THE CHILDREN’S STORY-TELLER” 


is a characteristic engraving on wood, showing 
the renowned Hans Curistian ANDERSEN in the 
act of relating one of his own wondrous tales to an 
audience of little folk. A xketch of his life by 
Marcarer E. SanGsrer accompanies the picture. 


SvuBscRIPTION Price, $200 per YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Hanrrr’s Youna Propie 
will be sent on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 





(Our next number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Lapirs’ 
Autumn Towerres for “Street and House Wear, 
Sitver-weporne Daréses, ApsyustaBLe Japor 
Oven-Skiers, Mourning Dresses, Wrappinas, 
Bonnets, Caps, AnD CoLiars, CuiLpren’s Dresses, 
Fancy Articles, Hmbroidery Patterns, ete., ete. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 


OLD WIVES. 
FEXHERE are many people who think that 
because a woman has passed middle 
life and spent the heyday of youth she has 
done with all youthful things, love and its 
expression among the number. 

One can pass lightly over the arrogance 
which claims love and its expression as the 
appurtenances of youth rather than of the 
whole life, so much weightier than any per- 
sonal assumption is the notion that any one 
can at any time, early or late, afford to dis- 
pense with love and be happy, so sad is the 
knowledge that there are those that have 
to dispense with it whether they can afford 
it or not, whether they are happy or miser- 
able. 

It is an idea in very general vogue, as he 
may see who takes pains to observe the 
Ways and manners of people, the drift of 
jest among contemporaries, or the bridling 
and coquetting of the young girl to whom 
the still attractive middle-aged man chances 
to pay some politeness — politeness very 
likely so casual that he hardly knows he is 
giving it, and fails to remember it after it 
has been given, but politeness that is apt to 
be construed by the young recipient into far 
more than it is worth, and to be laughed at 
as coming from a man who is tired of his old 
wife. 

It is that old wife who looks on all these 
things with a jealous eye, and a much closer 
attention than the rest of the world put to- 
gether. Marrying her husband for love, she 
lives only to preserve his affection; the 
thought of losing it makes the grave itself 
seem to her by comparison a place of plea- 
sant rest. She watches her reflection in the 
glass, as the years go on, with an Argus eye, 
and every line she sees in the face, every 
streak of lighter color prophesying silver in 
her hair, every relaxation of line or muscle 
threatening the wrinkle, cuts into her very 
heart. Perhaps her husband bethinks him- 
self enough to assure her that all this makes 
no difference to him; he never sees it; he 











doesn’t mind it if he does see it; in his eyes 
she is still lovely as she was the day he mar- 
ried her; and believing him, and receiving 
from him all the little evidences of affection 
that she has always been in the habit of re- 
ceiving in the days of her undoubted as- 
cendency, her heart is untroubled by time 
and its perils; fear at every moment. does 
not add to the painful lines and fading 
tints; she goes on her serene and gracious 
way, happy as she ever was, and disturbed 
only by the knowledge that the happiness 
can not last forever. 

But it is quite the other way with the 
woman who does not receive these blessed 
evidences, whose husband may be thought- 
lessly absorbed in his pursuits, or who may 
in reality have become indifferent. To her 
this fading youth of hers is an object of 
chief consideration ; she clings to every frag- 
ment of it as the drowning cling to straws. 
“ Monsieur St. EVREMOND,” says Mr. JOHN 
HvuGues, in a letter to STEELE, “has con- 
cluded one of his essays with affirming that 
the last sighs of a handsome woman are not 
so much for the loss of her life as of her 
beanty. Perhaps this raillery is pursued too 
far; yet itis turned upon a very obvious re- 
mark, that woman’s strongest passion is for 
her own beauty, and that she values it as 
her favorite distinction. From hence it is 
that all arts which pretend to improve or 
preserve it meet with so general a reception 
among the sex. To say nothing of many 
false helps and contraband wares of beauty 
which are daily vended in this great mart, 
there is not a maiden or gentlewoman of a 
good family in any county of South Britain 
who has not heard of the virtues of May- 
dew, or is unfurnished with some receipt or 
other in favor of her complexion ; and I have 
known a physician of learning and sense, 
after eight years’ study in the university, 
and a course of travels into most countries 
of Europe, owe the first raising of his for- 
tunes to an aromatic wash.”’ This sort of 
thing is lamentable, without doubt, and as 
petty as lamentable. But it is not altogeth- 
er womau’s fault so much as the fault of the 
circumstances in which she ‘finds herself. 
It is one of the petty things almost insepa- 
rable from striving and suffering human na- 
ture under trial. Certainly it is degrading 
that a woman should feel herself beloved 
only so long as she gives pleasure to the eye ; 
but if she has reason to doubt that she is 
still beloved, and then sees in the glass for 
herself the indubitable fact that she is no 
longer able to give that pleasure to the 
eye, and is, on the ordinary, fortunate if she 
can avoid giving it displeasure, it is in that 
case but natural that she shoujd be plunged 
in distress, and should use eyery effort to 
snatch back some portion of the beanty 
that has been lost, the beauty that most 
probably she never treasured for herself, but 
for her husband’s or her lover's sake, and to 
snatch back with it some of the charm of 
youth again. Yet it is an idle quest; few 
are the eyes that have lost so much of their 
primal strength as to fail to pierce all the 
disguises she may assume, and see the skel- 
eton beneath the roses. 

Yet why should the woman -who has been 
the faithful wife of years need other bean- 
tifying appliances than the remembrances 
of all that she has been and done in those 
years? She and her husband are growing 
old together; she does not Jove him an iota 
the less for his grayness, his baldness, his 
pallor, his graven lines; under all of them 
she sees the man who won her heart so 
many years ago. Is his taste for beauty, 
his refinement and cultivated sense, so much 
more acute than hers that he alone of the 
two must needs see change, and feel loss 
and dissatisfaction, and manifest the feel- 
ing? Yet how many days there‘ are, wheth- 
er it be from this feeling or from simple in- 
difference, that the old wife wearies and her 
heart aches with longing for one word of 
all the old words that used to be poured in 
her ear, for one caressing gesture of the 
hand, for one action that hag no other end 
or aim in view but the evident promotion 
of her happiness? No matter how old she 
is, be she even all of her threescore years 
and ten, the woman does not live who can 
live happily without love, and if she has a 
husband, and they are living together in 
apparent amity, without his love and some 
proof of it. She knows that there have 
been old lovers long married, she remem- 
bers the sweet ballad of “John Anderson 
my jo, John,” which never moved her when 
she was young, but now seems to have been 
written for herself, and she sighs for some 
expression from her husband that shall 
make her state resemble that of those old 
lovers. It is the indifference that breaks 
her heart; she does not know, in her dark- 
ness concerning it and the reasons for it, 
how soon it may turn to hate; she does not 
know but she would rather it were hate, 
and done with. Without that love which 
has been the breath of her life in the past, 
she must fail and fall, or sink and wither 
into self-centred indifference herself; with 








it, she could still lift her portion of the 
world like Atlas. She is singularly unself- 
ish if the want of it does not make her re- 
view her life and all its labors and sacri- 
fices, and arouse an indignation over the 
injustice of her*lot, in which either the 
flame of her life or of her love must burn 
out. It would cost the husband of this old 
wife—a man who doubtless does kindnesses 
to others—but little thought or exertion to 
manifest a love that may be warm beneath 
its crust, brief mentions of gratification or 
of pain now and then, smiles, confidences, 
turning for sympathy when together, move- 
ments of old-fashioned courtesy when with 
others: all this would not greatly impair 
his own powers through exertion, and it 
would raise her again to her proud place 
among happy wives, whose love and whose 
receipt of love outlast their very life. For- 
tunate for the world is it that, if there are 
some who do differently, the greater num- 
ber of husbands see, under the mask that 
age has built, the woman of their love, and 
would utter for her epitaph no worse words 
than 
“ Underneath this stone doth lie 

As much virtue as could die, 

Which, when alive, did vigor give 

To as much beauty as could live.” 





HOW TO DO IT. 

€ N two men ride of a horse,” observes 

Dogberry, with obvious wisdom, “one 
must ride behind.” When an overdriven 
community complains of lack of time for 
good reading, it is because bad reading takes 
the first place. Read we do, man, woman, 
aud child. Read we should, probably, were 
that act against the law and accompanied 
with penalties. For the taste for print is 
like the taste for blood—insatiable when 
once acquired. 

In a street car or a suburban train every 
man has his newspaper. On hotel piazzas 
and in summer boarding-houses every wo- 
man has her novel. Both newspapers and 
novels are good, familiar creatures, which 
the moralist should rather extol than de- 
ery. Newspapers are the History of Our 
Own Times in little. Novels are that deep- 
er history of passions and emotions which 
lie below the visible surface of events, and 
shape them and control them. 

But because it is well to know about the 
Chinese war, and the condition of parties in 
England, and those complications of poli- 
tics, religion, and international mislikings 
which render the future of France so doubt- 
ful, because one wishes to make up his 
mind candidly as to the relative merits of 
parties in America, and is interested in the 
preservation of forests, and the amendment 
of the code, and civil service reform, and 
the progress of invention and discovery, he 
need not therefore follow the last walking 
match in Madison Square Garden, or the 
set-to between professional pugilists, or the 
elopement of a baker’s wife in Wisconsin. 

He need not, but he does, The daily 
reader of newspapers reads them from title- 
line to finis. He develops a trifler’s delight 
in trifles, a gossip’s instinct for scandal, a 
detective’s interest in murder trials, a mor- 
bid attraction toward the crimes and casu- 
alties column. Of course he does not real- 
ly care for these things, but he wastes his 
time on them because they are spread be- 
fore him, and they crowd out better things. 

So the confirmed novel-reader reads any- 
thing in the form of fiction. The mérest 
’prentice work of tyros and bunglers takes 
its place with the masterpieces of artists, 
and presently the vitiated taste and blunt- 
ed perception and weakened mental ener- 
gies of the stupefied reader prefer the bad 
to the good. 

We plead only for moderation, for moral 
restraint, for harmless indulgence, as against 
the general intemperance in newspaper 
and novel taking. For in the time thus 
gained, and still to be devoted to reading, 
any one of us might accomplish a very re- 
spectable course of English literature, in- 
cluding in that elastic term history, poetry, 
essays, and fiction. Thus the reformed 
newspaper and novel inebriate may learn 
as much as he will need of Greek history 
and life from Grore and Manarry; of Ro- 
mau history and life, from NieBuHR, MoMM- 
SEN, MERIVALE, and GIBBON; of English his- 
tory, from Humr, MACAULAY, GREEN, Ma- 
cartTHy ; of his own land, from HILDRETH, 
BANCROFT, PARKMAN, and the newspapers. 
MorTLey, Prescott, and Irvine will make 
the tale of the vicissitudes of Spain and 
Holland more fascinating than the crimes 
and casualties column. MICHELET and 
Martin will suffice for France. TAIN will 
delight with the story of the development 
of the English mind. 

SHAKESPEARE must be taken “big and 
large,” as the Yankees say. But all the oth- 
er dramatists and almost all the poets prove 
the paradox that a part is greater than 
the whole. SARGENT’s Cyclopedia of Poetry, 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century, Poets and Po- 





etry of Scotland, Warv’s English Poets, Folk- 
Songs, DaNa’s Household Book, RSON’S 
Parnassus, PALGRAVE SIMpPsON’s Golden 
Treasury, LINTON and STODDARD’s Anthology, 
ARNOLD’s Selected Poems of Wordsworth— 
books like these give the attar of rose of 
poetical gardens, and the “average reader” 
may well be content with this quintessence 
of bloom. 

These readings will still leave time for 
the best fiction and the best essays. One 
summer, of course, is not to contain them 
all. But in this, as in all achievement, the 
point is to begin. If, to-day, we cut off two 
columns of the newspaper, and one chapter 
of Isobel’s Inheritance, we may make a very 
fair start toward a goal to be reached in 
1894, let us say. Meantime we shall dis- 
cover that good reading is its own reward, 
and that the vacuous mental state which is 
the inevitable result of too much newspaper 
and novel will have given place to an alert- 
ness, a power of comparison, a sense of the 
meaning of life, which will recreate us. 





THE FAMILY TREE. 


NHERE is a certain pride in armorial 
bearings and titled descent with which 

a republican people have little or nothing 
to do, and which to many who believe ar- 
dently in our institutions seem but agencies 
of harm, even if looked at more as matters 
of curiosity and art than in any other way. 

Yet it is pleasant to know, albeit in a 
country where coats of arms are out of or- 
der, what the coat of arms was that fell to 
one’s ancestors in the great strifes for exist- 
ence and booty in previous centuries, as his- 
torically illustrative of the character and 
attainment of a man whose ever-so-many- 
times-diluted blood may run in our veins, 
and of the standard which he was obliged 
to live up to, as we now try to live up to 
our blue china. And one also naturally 
takes pride in the motto that indicates, if 
it chances so to do, a lofty character in the 
man from whom we have some part of our 
character as well as of our blood. Many a 
coat of arms, indeed, as well by its bearings, 
its crest, as its motto, indicates the whole 
character and nature of a family—a nature 
impressed so powerfully that all the other 
sides of the house have failed to make them- 
selves felt in material modification, and if 
the family were to be characterized by her- 
aldry to-day, it might be in the same man- 
ner. Thus one may actually have an inter- 
est in the arms of the family that is per- 
fectly legitimate, and not a subject of pomp- 
ous parade or improper pride—an interest 
in the expression of heroism, or force, or 
whatever it may be that they commemo- 
rate, shut up in that little space as if it 
were crystallized there; and one feels a 
right to hope that something of such wor- 
thy ancestry may at some time re-appear 
in one’s self or in one’s children. 

For other use than this, which may in 
truth be called a virtual and virtnons use, 
citizens of a republic have no need of a coat 
of arms, which is recognized neither by the 
laws nor the custom of a republic; and it 
is to be expected that it will be looked on 
with suspicion, when blazoned abroad in all 
its bravery, by those who are jealous of the 
preservation of so costly a boon as liberty, 
wrenched as that was from the hands of 
those who still display their armorial bear- 
ings in countries that do not present so fair 
a view of human nature in the masses as 
this one, where the common people mount 
heights of thought and education and com- 
fort hand in hand with the liberty that 
their fathers gained. 

But however unwise it may be within our 
borders to imitate the customs of aristoc- 
racies, it does not follow that we shall not 
keep with interest the record of our ances- 
tors’ lives, and follow the thread of family 
life in family history as keenly as we do the 
fortunes of a romance. There are many 
people who are unable to feel an interest in 
those of their race who have passed away 
from earth, beyond at furthest the last two 
generations. Perhaps they have half a sen- 
sation that these people are strangers, they 
are so remote they would not care for them, 
so why should they do more? Yet, if they 
think of it, in every link of the chain of re- 
lationship the tenderest closeness of affec- 
tion has probably subsisted; they them- 
selves were kissed by lips that in turn re- 
ceived the kisses of those behind, and they 
again received the love and caresses of those 
yet behind, kisses and caresses forming the 
long chain between people dear to one an- 
other, and not strangers, though the last 
known be many generations gone. As they 
look at the stiff, prim likeness of some gran- 
dame five or six times removed, they would 
not regard her so critically if they bethought 
themselves how that face had lighted up with 
smiles, and those lips had gathered sweets 
from the babies that grew up to hand down 
the line that ends in themselves; they would 
feel as if they too had come in for some 
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share of the warmth of her nature, and rec- 
ognize the kinship of race; they would find 
themselves possibly even loving this woman 
whom they have never seen, and of whom 
they know nothing but that she lived and 
loved. It is not easy always to throw our- 
selves into the personality of those who be- 
longed to a life so long past and so differ- 
ent from our own; but we are sure to know 
that, whatever their lives were, their hearts 
were the hearts of mothers and fathers, and 
into those imagined natures, then, there is 
not a heart of their posterity which beats 
that can not pulse some of its own warm 
life - blood, and make them for the nonce 
alive. 

There can hardly be too much closeness 
in family ties between the members of an 
existing generation ; there is none too much 
love broadcast in the world, and if it is not 
our duty to value and cherish those of our 
own blood, it would be hard to say whose 
duty it is. The more this obligation is re- 
cognized, the better for the world in gener- 
al, and surely for the world in particular, 
for there is nothing that smooths the way 
through life like love, and love that is also a 
duty has an added force, and is twice love. 

Few things stimulate this family love more 
than the treasuring in common of family 
love and tradition, the looking for the repe- 
tition of family traits in mind and body, 
and a certain jealous respect for the honor 
of those who are not here to maintain their 
own honor, no matter should if even go so 
far as to make sure that the descendants of 
these ancestors shall themselves be decent 
and honorable people. A certain tender- 
ness for these dead and goue persons is a 
worthy feeling that, far from doing harm, is 
deepening and enlarging to the nature; a 
certain determination to feel this tender- 
ness puts one already into the attitude of 
reverence that, if it does no other good, in- 
clines one to consider more warmly the good 
of their other descendants and bind more 
nearly the family tie. One need not, in or- 
der to do fit reverence to the old root of a 
family tree, follow the example of the Chi- 
nese, and make a solemn business of wor- 
shipping one’s ancestors with prayer and 
sacrifice and genuflection ; nor even the ex- 
ample of those among ourselves who, judged 
by their conversation with its boasts of 
past splendor, would seem to be trying to 
make other people worship their ancestors 
in order to throw glorification on them- 
selves. For, after all, the most fit act of 
reverence that we can possibly show this old 
family tree of ours is to prove to the world 
that the best part of it is not that which is 
under the sod. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
AUTUMN DRESSES. 


YP MIE woollen dresses imported for street suits 

for the early autumn are distinguished by 
severe plainness in design and in trimmings, de- 
pending for their beauty on the fine fit of the 
corsage, and the graceful flowing lines of the 
skirt and its drapery. The corsage may, if pre- 
ferred, be a simple round waist without basque 
or sash, merely finished by a belt ribbon with 
front bow. This round waist is long, and has 
high darts that give an appearance of slender- 
ness; the back may have either one or two side 
forms on each side, and there is a seam down 
the middle; the standing collar is very high, and 
tlie shoulders are short, meeting a sleeve that is 
rounded high on the front, but which has less of 
the padded puffed fullness about the armhole 
than those lately worn. These details are confined 
to the lining of the dress, as the outside may be 
put on in varied ways; thus it may be laid smooth- 
ly upon the lining, or it may be gathered at the neck 
and waist line in front and back, or else the gath- 
ers may be confined to the front only, and the 
back be quite plain; or, again, the fullness may 
be only at the belt, and spread out in fan style, 
becoming plain on the shoulders; or, still fur- 
ther, this fullness may be held in small pleats or 
tucks instead of gathers. The preference, how- 
ever, for heavy wool goods is for the plain,smooth 
waist, and this can be diversified by introducing 
a vest, or a square plastron which may be full 
or flat, or by the use of revers or bretelles extend- 
ing from the shoulders to the waist. Modistes 
here prefer to make round waists separate from 
the skirt, lengthening it a few inches below the 
waist line, and thrusting that part under the belt 
to which the skirts are attached; on English 
dresses, however, the skirts are sewed perma- 
nently to the waist, which is finished by a welting 
cord in the old-fashioned way, 


NEW BASQUES. 


Basques are made in habit fashion for stuff 
dresses, with the back shaped in a narrow square, 
and the postilion pleats pressed as flat as possi- 
ble; the sides are then very short, and the front 
may be sharply pointed, or else rounded, and only 
a trifle longer than the sides. Organ pleats that 
are stiffly lined to make them quite round, and 
thus add to the bouffant effect, are on the ‘back 
of basques of richer fabrics. When velvet is 
used for the collar of woollen basques, a small 
quantity of it may re-appear in lengthwise folds 
in the back of the basque. For the tailor-made 
basques one side form each side of the back is 
found to be enough; but even in these severe 
dresses the French modistes use the narrow 








double side forms introduced by Worth to make 
the figure look slight. The short shoulder seams 
are now directly on a line with the shoulder, in- 
stead of being further back, and these are curved 
slightly against the neck, in order to push the 
standing collar as high up as it can be worn. 
The collar is now often cut in a single piece 
without a seam in the back, and is straight in 
front, so that the edges meet; the only turned- 
over collar seen is the notched coat collar which 
is shaped like that of a man’s morning coat, be- 
ing rolled only low enough to show the merest 
glimpse of a folded scarf or chemisette beneath. 
For more dressy basques the pointed or square 
neck has a velvet revers that opens over a plas- 
tron of gathered lace, or else of satin or of muslin. 
Sleeves retain their graceful close shape, without 
fullness at the top, although still slightly curved 
above the armhole by being sewed in with the 
sleeve held on top; a cord is again used to 
strengthen the armhole. There are very deep and 
stiffly lined cuffs seen on many new dresses, while 
others have merely rows of braid or a bias band 
around the wrist. Single-breasted basques are 
on very plain dresses, and small buttons of met- 
al or of crocheted silk fasten them, More elab- 
orate basques have a plain vest like those de- 
scribed in the Bazar of last week, while others 
lap toward the left side, and are shaped there in 
any fashion becoming to the wearer; thus for 
slight figures are double-breasted fronts lapped 
almost as wide at the waist line as they are on 
the bust, or else crossed to the left side diago- 
nally, while for stout figures are pointed vests 
tapering in at the waist line. The vest is often 
merely simulated with braid or with velvet, and 
in nearly all cases it is now quite flat, as the full 
Moliére vests are not suitable for thick stuffs, 


POLONAISES, 


Polonaises in many cases form the greater part 
of the dress, making it really a princesse dress, 
requiring only the front of a skirt to complete it, 
instead of an all-round skirt below an over-dress. 
The water-fall polonaise is a favorite, and is very 
similar to the princesse dresses that are made 
with a basque and apron in front, while the back 
is in continuous princesse forms. In such polo- 
naises the fullness of the straight pleats of the 
back is sometimes added merely in the two mid- 
dle forms, and falls thence in two very large box 
pleats laid in double or in triple folds quite straight 
from the tournure to the foot, while others have 
four pleats that are single box pleats, two of 
which are extended from the side forms. Other 
polonaises have all the drapery gathered in a roll 
at the top and set on the edge of a Marguerite 
waist low on the tournure, and still others have 
it draped and festooned in the old-time Margue- 
rite design, with flot bows or rosettes of velvet 
ribbon or of braid set over two of the back seams 
just where the fullness is added. The fronts 
may be single or double breasted, straight or di- 
agonal, and one fashion that remains in favor 
will be the bib tablier or apron polonaise, with 
the fullness belted in at the waist ‘and extending 
up on the corsage and below on the skirt. 


SKIRTS AND DRAPERY. 


Skirts without flounces will be used for heavy 
fabrics and for those of stiffly twisted threads, 
such as Cheviots, mohairs, ete. These skirts will 
continue to be made over a false or foundation 
skirt of lighter goods, such as alpaca or lining 
silk, and the outside material will be placed 
smoothly upon these, with the lower edge droop- 
ing on a narrow pleating at the foot. There is a 
tendency to widen all dress skirts by putting full 
breadths in the back, and making straighter front 
and'side breadths, fashioning them much broader 
at the top than the closely gored breadths for- 
merly used. The full effect, however, is more 
generally given by the drapery, which must now 
be very high, or else very low in front, and which 
must be worn over a cushion bustle of hair or 
pleatings of erinoline arranged to support the 
back. Bias folds and tucks will continue in fa- 
vor in preference to flounces for wool skirts. 
Three bias lapping Tolds, each four inches wide 
when completed, make a pretty border for the 
foot of the skirt, and may be of the dress goods, 
or of velvet, or satin, or other fabric used in com- 
bination in other parts of the dress. The braided 
borders, panels, and pleated skirts noted in the 
Bazar of lust week are not limited to wool dress- 
es, but are seen also on silks and satins, where 
the richest passementeries and bands of velvet 
take the place of braids. Wide kilt pleats from 
four to six inches broad are separated by a clus- 
ter of two or three narrower pleats; these may 
extend all around the skirt, but are more often 
confined to the front and sides. Sometimes pleats 
are reversed to meet on the sides, and two rows 
of buttons are placed down each side. The four 
successive panels now used for covering the front 
and side breadths are neat and stylish for flannel, 
Cheviot, or cloth dresses, and may be bordered 
with rows of braid, or with the interlinked rings 
of braid that may be had in passementerie that 
closely represents braiding done by hand; a bor- 
der for the foot of the skirt is now also made of 
very large lapping rings of braid or of galloon, 
and a narrower border to match trims the apron 
drapery. 

Silver braid in rows or rings will be the stylish 
trimming for black cashmere dresses, and there 
are jetted braids to be used on silk and satins. 
A popular skirt revived from the fashions of a 
few years ago has three side-pleated flounces that 
cover the back breadths from the belt to the foot, 
while only the lower flounce goes all the way 
around; an apron then covers the plain space in 
front, and is made with a long point at the mid- 
dle near the foot, and is broadened, full, and 
wrinkled at the top to extend back on the tour- 
nure and meet the upper flounce of the back. 
This design is excellent for gros grain, satin, mo- 
hair, or cashmere dresses, with braid or passe- 
menterie on the pleated flounces, and one or two 





frills of lace on the apron, or else a band of vel- 
vet, from which falls a ball fringe or a pleating of 
the material. A simple and favorite style for the 
black silk dresses so useful in autumn has the 
back of the skirt in two water-fall pleats that 
may be cut in one with the waist,or else in a 
separate skirt; these pleats are lined, and are 
held by tapes underneath or by elastic bands to 
keep them well defined their whole length. There 
is a shell ruche of fine knife-pleating as a bor- 
der to the front and side breadths, and a low 
apron is draped on these breadths, and edged 
with ball fringe of jet beads or of the satin-cov- 
ered cork balls. The short basque front is cut 
in leaf points, and edged with large beads, or 
with beaded cord, or with very narrow ball fringe. 

For bust trimming is a gathered Pompadour 
plastron set in under leaf points, or else there is 
a scarf of small folds edged with ball trimming, 
beginning at the top of each shoulder seam and 
meeting in a point just above the first darts. 
Small inconspicuous buttons remain in favor. 
If large hip draperies are liked for silk or satin 
dresses, there are short festoons on each hip 
made in a wrinkled half-cirele and extending 
over the edge of the apron front and of the back 
drapery; the vertugadin puff in pleats below 
and gathers at the top is still used for very slight 
figures. An English fancy is that of making fan 
aprons with accordion pleats spread out toward 
the foot by being drawn up on each hip. Double 
aprons are seen on French dresses; these are 
sometimes of one material, but may also be of 
the two fabrics combined in a dress; the short 
upper apron is of the material of the waist, and 
ends on the hips; the second lower apron is fig- 
ured or striped, and is draped to follow the curves 
of the upper one and form a sort of border for 
it. For single aprons of silk or of wool draped 
high on one side a velvet revers may be added 
very deep on the hip where it is lifted to the 
belt, and graduating narrower as it descends and 
forms a border for the low drooping side; to 
match this apron a single velvet revers is placed 
on the round waist, and the other side of the cor- 
sage is left without facing. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; 
James McCreery & Co.; and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAT. 


BeFroreE inventing and perfecting his well- 
known air-brake, GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE was 
regarded by most of his acquaintances, it is said, 
with pity, as a person without “ gumption.”’ 
A well of natural gas which has been lately 
struck on his premises at Homewood, near Pitts- 
burgh, is fifteen hundred and eighty feet deep, 
and the roar of the flow of the gas is almost 
deafening. 

—Gail Hamilton has been driving along the 
New England coast in a pony phaeton, accom- 
panied by a friend. 

—Dr. Heten Morton, of Boston, who began 
her medical practice with Dr. Marie ZAKRZEWs- 
KA, has sailed for Norway on a needed vacation. 

—Mrs. ANNIE FIELDS, the widow of Mr. JAMES 
T. FIELDS, is passing the summer at Holderness 
New Hampshire. 

—Miss Kare FIELD is visiting her aunt, Mrs. 
SANFORD, at Newport. 

—Miss Ke..oae, having sung Tosti’s ‘* Good- 
by”? to the author, he suid that he had never 
heard it sung so completely before, and that it 
was a revelation to him. 

—One of the Concord Philosopliers is credited 
with lucidly remarking that life means feeling, 
and feeling means the presence of a principle in 
all its totality in every portion of an extended 
whole; only such presence could constitute an 
extended or a continuous whole, since an ex- 
tended whole which was not all at once present 
to something unextended could not be extended. 
Such life must be worth living, and MALLocK is 
answered. 

—Professor VILLARI some time since negotia- 
ted with Lord AsHBuRNHAM for the repurchase 
of two thousand manuscripts forsomething more 
than a hundred thousand dollars. They were 
stolen from the Italian libraries. 

—Gounopn’s recent ‘ Bolero,” a brilliant song 
for a flexible voice, has been published in three 
keys and three languages. 

—WILLIAM WINTER has been visiting Suake- 
SPEARE’S tomb. 

—EpwIn Boots says a social evening fatigues 
— far more than a theatrical representation 

oes. 

—The Christmas number of HARPER’s MaGa- 
ZINE Will contain the funniest farce in the world, 
by Mr. W. D. How 13s, called ‘‘ The Elevator.”’ 

—A famous nurse during the last war, MARTHA 
E. MANN, now fifty-six years old, recently mar- 
ried Mr. Jonn J. Hicks, who is twenty-four 
years her junior, at Queens, Long Island. 

—Miss M. Lyte Durer, of Boston, whose 
contribution to the Paris Salon of 1884 attracted 
so much attention as to secure her several com- 
missions for pictures, has returned home to exe- 
cute them. 

—The Vicomte Ren& pe CogTLoen, who mar- 
ried Miss BLake, of Boston, and is now sojourn- 
ing in the neighborhood of that city, has been 
an intimate friend of Don CaRLos, and was one 
of his suite when Don CarLos was forced to 
leave Spain. 

—A Cotonna, of the illustrious CoLONNA 
family, is to marry Miss Eva Mackey, daughter 
of the California millionaire. 

—For the best essay on ‘‘ Self-supporting Em- 
ployment for Ladies in the Southern States,”’ Mr. 
Josepu M. Buair, of Richmond, has offered 
twenty-five dollars ora gold medal of that value, 
and the contestants are to forward their articles 
to GrorGe W. Mayo, Secretary, Richmond, 
Virginia, before the middle of October. 

—Mrs. JAMES KERNOCHAN’S ball-room at New- 
port is decorated in white and gold, and hung 
with blue satin. 

—The region of the Cliff Dwellers of Arizona 
is about to be explored by Professor STEVENSON 
and party, of the Smithsonian Institution, and a 
collection of relics and curiosities will be taken 
to the New Orleans Exposition. 

—Judge DrumMMonD, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, who has lately resigned, wears a di- 
lapidated silk hat, clod-hopping shoes, trousers 
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too short by three inches, and an overcoat short- 
er than his under-coat, and is thought to be one 
of the ablest legal minds in the land. 

—Graham bread and skimmed milk have been 
Senator ANTHONY’s dict for nearly six months. 

—President AkTHUR wears a tall silk hat, the 
only one of its kindin Washington; Mr. BLarne’s 
favorite is a black slouch drawn over his eyes till 
it nearly touches his nose; Secretary CHANDLER 
usually wears a Derby; Secretary Foveer, a 
rather low-crowned one; ‘vhile Secretary TgL- 
LER’S is thought to make him look like an Epis- 
copal bishop, 

—The only child of Stonewall Jackson, Ju- 
TIA, is blue-eyed and fuir-haired, shoots like a 
rifleman, swims like a fish, and rides like a Ken- 
tucky belle, wearing the gray Confederate uni- 
form, with big brass buttons. 

—EvGENE Benson, an American artist, and 
the step-father of Jutta FLlercuen, the author 
of Kismet, has been exhibiting his pictures in 
London. 

—A compositor in the office of a Baltimore 
newspaper is a brother of Commander SCHLEY. 

—The use of fruits out of season was greatly 
opposed by Dr. Le Moyne, the founder of the 
crematory at Washington, Pennsylvania, the fact 
that they will not keep in the open air being 
proof to him that they were not intended to be 
used after their natural season. There is a good 
deal of mischief done in the world by prying 
into the intentions of Providence. 

—Captain Jornam Jounson, of South Dur- 
ham, Maine, is the oldest Democrat in the coun- 
try, it is thought, having been born in Septem- 
ber, 1754. 

—The architect of the Lenox Library Building 
and of W. K. VANDERBILT'S house, in New York, 
Mr. Ricuarp M. Hunt, has received the decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honor from the republic 
of Franee. He was the first American student 
of architecture at the Paris School of Fine Arts. 

—The Poore family, and all connected there- 

with by blood or marriage, will hold a triennial 
meeting at Andover, Massachusetts, on the 10th 
of September next. 
Mr. WiLLiaM F. CALLAHAN, a coast-guards- 
man at Atlantic City, saved the life of Miss DoL- 
LIE PATTERSON not a great while ago, and has 
since married the pretty bather. 

—It is said that Lieutenant Greeny has de- 
clared that he will accept no promotion over the 
heads of senior officers, which course is highly 
uppreciated by them, as it would have delayed 
their own promotion for several years, perhaps. 

—Mr. R. W. EMERSON, we are assured by Mr. 
DenTON J. SnrpDER, “‘ did not combine great to- 
talities, but had a lyrical insight.” 

—CraAra Louise KeLLoce has reached home 
from Europe. 

—Dr. Bartot, of Boston, once said, “Tf I had 
found out there was no God, I could not tell the 
bad news.”’ 

—Dr. Jounson’s centenary will be celebrated 

in Londow in December. 
They rejoice in the possession of two live 
counts at Bar Harbor, Count Pourta.es, a Ger- 
man noble of French extraction, and Count 
Lippr-WEISSENFELD, of the Austrian legation. 

—Over half a million dollars was the money 
cost of the GreEvy relief expedition, and nobody 
grudges a cent of it. 

—The family of General Cesnoua is an aristo- 
cratic one from Canovese Piedmont, they being 
Counts Pama, and ruling the lands of Borgo, 
Franco, and Cesnola. 

—When SHERIDAN was asked if he had ever 
undergone an operation, he said that he had had 
his hair cut, and had sat for his portrait. 

—Fifteen chickens and some egys and butter 
were sent from the royal dairy at Windsor by 
the Queen to the fair for the restoration of the 
old parish church at Kew. 

—Tristan und Isolde is possibly to be given 
at Buireuth, Isolde by MaTerna and MALTEN, 
Tristan by WINKELMANN and Gupcnus and 
NIEMANN, RICHTER conducting. 

—A ring bearing the inseription, “‘ Formerly 
the signet ring of Davip Garrick: Henry Ir- 
ViING, from Epwin Boorn: -1881,”’ is worn by 
InVING when he plays Malvolio, 

—A grandson of BELLINI, who, having been 
destined for the law, met with reverses which 
obliged him to become a shoemaker, has lately 
committed suicide at Nice. 

—The gallant MeIssONIER says that women 
can paint themselves better than he can paint 
them. 

—The father of Lieutenant CotweL., navi- 
gator of the Bear, Captain James COLWELL, was 
killed at the battle of Antietam. 

—Prince Henry of Prussia is devoting him- 
self to oil-painting, in a villa which he has taken 
near Potsdam. He is also in love with photog- 
raphy. 

—Miss Anice Fisuer, of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, who has been chosen superintendent of 
the School for Nurses at the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital, has rendered important service in leading 
English hospitals for the past nine years. 

—A sinall place on the Danish island of Mors, 
known as Fieggeklit, said to be IHAMLE?’s birth- 
place, is for sale. 

—The builder of the first iron steam-ship which 
made a sea-voyage, CHARLES MANLEY, has lately 
died in England, at the ay 

—The experiences in the Caucasus, Persia, and 
interior of Asia of Madame Car La SERENA, who 
recently died at Athens, won for her many deco- 
rations and distinctions from scientitie-secieties 
and from sovereigns. 

—BEn Jonson’s copy of the Faerie Queene, the 
Shepherd’s Calendar, etc., with marginal notes, 
were in a London auction lately scattered by 
sale. 

—It is said that at one of Lord CowLey’s par- 
ties an unknown gentleman remarked to him, 
“Do you mean to say that Lord CowLey’s par- 
ties are never livelier than this?’ ‘ Never,’’ 
said his lordship. ‘* Well,’’ returned the stran- 
ger, ‘“‘then I shall take myself off at once.” 
“You're a lucky man,’”’ said Lord Cow ey, 














sighing: ‘I’m obliged to stay.”’ 
—The hours of recreation of Max MOLLER, 
the Oriental scholar, are spent in carpentry. 


—A beautiful brass tablet with the inscription, 
‘JaMES MARKHAM AMBLER, Passed Assistant 
Surgeon, U.S.N. Died on the banks of the Lena 
River during the memorable retreat of the ship’s 
company of the U. 8. arctic steamer Jeannette in 
the year 1881. His sense of honor was stronger 
than his love of life. In memory of his noble 
example and heroic death this tablet is erected 
by the Medical Officers of the U. 8. Navy,” is to 
be placed in the village church at Culpepper, 
Virginia. 
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Mohair Dress.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus is a tailor-made dress of light gray mohair, trimmed with white 
braid. The skirt material is mounted in a straight valance, slashed on 
the front and sides to display cross-bars of braid on the foundation 
beneath, and hanging in broad pleats at the back. 
arranged in irregular folds. The basque shows the flat stitched tailor 
finish in the double revers on the front and the neat close collar and cuffs. 


Ladies’ Breakfast Caps.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tue cap Fig. 1 is composed of frills of trimming lace three inches wide 
and loops of narrow pink ottoman ribbon. It is mounted on a frame of 


stiff net and wire, 
consisting of a round- 
ed front made of a 
straight strip eight- 
een inches long and 
an inch and a half 
wide, shaped by a 
pleat at the middle 
of the front and one 
on each side, and con- 
nected at the ends 
by a band six ineh- 
es long. A rounded 
mull crown ten inch 
es wide and nine 


Fig. 1.—Lacr 
Breakrast Cap. 


Fig. 3.—Gtiact Sirk Dress.—Back 
[See Fig. 1.] 


deep is pleated into the frame, and the whole 
is covered with lace frills and ribbon loops. 
Fig. 2 has a similar frame, the crown of 
which is covered by a puff of soft cream white 
India mull. A lace ruffle projects around the 
front, and between the ruffle and the crown are 
loops of narrow dark red ottoman ribbon. 


Summer Toilettes.—Figs. 1-4. 

In the dress Figs. 1 and 3 the skirt is of 
golden brown glacé taffeta, the scarf and back 
drapery and the basque of silk having a ground 
of similar color dashed with darker brown and 
orange. The plain silk is mounted in side- 
pleatings and in three festooned draperies on 
the front, which are ornamented with passe- 
menterie agrafes. The basque has a vest of 
plain silk veiled by jabots of yellow lace and 
clasped by passementerie ornaments, and broad 
revers, close high standing collar, and cuffs, all 
of dark brown velvet. 

Fig. 2 is of sapphire blue satin merveilleux 
veiled with white lace. The skirt is surround- 
ed with wide ruffles of Jace, each headed by a 
narrow band of guipure embroidery, and the 
uppermost surmounted by a drooping puff of 
satin partly veiled with lace. The short basque 
has the seams outlined by bands of embroidery, 
and a full lace vest is let in between the fronts, 
which is prolonged at the sides to form short 
panier draperies. Long ribbon bows are placed 
at the throat and waist. 





Borders for Chair and Sofa Backs, 
Table Scarfs, etc. 
See illustrations on page 564. 

Turse South Kensington borders, which are 
working patterns in full size, form an appro- 
priate decoration for almost any article upon 
which a horizontal border is in character, The 
border Fig, 2 is the working pattern of the 
chair back Fig. 2, illustrated on page 538, of 
Bazar No, 34, of the current volume. This bor- 
der is best executed in solid embroidery, while 
Fig. 1 is equally effective in outline, or in a 
combination of outline and solid work, in which 
the scrolls are in outline, and the flowers solid 
and varied in color. The coloring may imitate 
the natural tints of the flowers, or else should 
be tone upon tone, a lighter or darker shade 
than the ground, in bronze, olive, yellows 
shading to green, er porcelain blue tints; the 
latter method is always the better for articles 
such as chair backs, ete., in which decoration 
is secondary to utility. 





The tunic drapery is 
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SUMMER TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Grackt Sirk Dress,—Fronr. 
[See Fig. 3.] 


Fig. 2.—Lace anp Satin Mervemtecx Dress. 
Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 


and those readers who live in hired houses will readily understand the 
fact that its inner and outward adornments were not such as would please 


\ E never know until we have tried how much we can do, and listen 

with a sigh of self-effacement when some notable housewife 
recites lier “ day’s doings,” sure that we could never, never, accomplish 
anything in comparison. 


But some day we awaken to a knowledge of 


I remember once—it wasn’t so very long ago, either—when we were 
living for a time in a country town, in a house which we vainly tried to 
make look “as if it belonged to us.” But it had the faults of its kind; 


, 


l 
a fastidious taste. 
With the outside we 
could do little, but 
as. to the inside we 
were uncertain, yet 
hopeful. 

There was one 
room in particular 
which troubled us 
greatly. It was a 
delightfully sunny 
room, with windows 
to the south and 
west, from which 
one looked across 






Fig. 2.—MuLL AnD 
Lace Breakrast 
Cap. 
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Fig. 4.—Lace anp Satin MERVEILLEUX 
Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


pleasant lawns and up and dowr the shady 
street. But the paper, a dingy white, was dot- 
ted here and there with impossible roses, and 
other flowers of the most vivid green. There 
were no stems to these wonderful blossoms, 
Whether they had grown without these neces- 
sary supports, or had been robbed of them by 
the fingers of Time, we know not. The paint, 
a subdued gray, mellowed by passing years into 
a “green and yellow melancholy,” was exas- 
perating. At last, after an illness, during which 
the actual number of roses upon that paper— 
those hidden by furniture and pictures aceu 
rately guessed—was indelibly engraved upon 
the patient’s brain, and the soothing (?) effect of 
the inharmonious blending of tints had been 
felt to the utmost limit, we decided that some- 
thing must be done. 

“Interviewed” painters and paper-hangers 
“didn’t know; guessed they could get ’round 
to it in the course of the summer.” Finally, 
one day, the committee of three decided that 
the time had come for immediate action. 

“Why not do it ourselves ?” asked Bess, in 
desperation. 

“Ourselves!” echoed Helen. “ How could we? 
There would not be enough of us left to send a 
telegram for Jack to come home to the funeral.” 

I said nothing, for the most excellent rea- 
son that I did not know what to say. But 
it ended in our searching closets and book- 
shelves for papers giving light upon such dark 
undertakings, but to no purpose, several articles 
on the subject being submitted to judgment 
and discarded, At last Helen remembered that 
some friend had told her once how she papered 
a room under similar trying circumstances, and 
we decided to foliow her directions. 

We bought our paint and paper; the paint a 
soft creamy drab, the paper pearly gray, covered 
with daisies. We painted like professionals, 
“only better,” as one of the trio exclaimed, step- 
ping backward in order to admire her work, and 
overturning the paint can, But trifling mishaps 
could not trouble us, and there was sufficient 
paint left to finish our work. When the paint 
was dry—and it did look beautiful, we all 
thought—we attacked the paper. We made a 
paste of equal parts of rye and wheat flour, and 
strained it through a sieve. We had provided 
ourselves with a goodly supply of pieces of old 
soft muslin, and two soft new broom brushes 
of good size. With one of these we brushed a 
strip of the wall, a little wider than the paper, 
with the paste. Then we took a strip of the 
paper, which was all trimmed, matched, and cut 
in the desired lengths, and laid face down upon 
a table; and while one climbed upon the library 
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steps and held the top of the paper, another put 
it in place at the bottom, brushing it upward 
with the dry broom, keeping the edge of the pa- 
per close to the casing of the door, at the right 
of which we commenced working. The edge of 
the strip upon the wall, over which the next was 
to lap, was treated to a little paste, and then the 
broom brush was used to paste another strip of 
the wall. The paper went on beautifully. In 
this way there was no danger of tearing the pa- 
per, as there always is when wet with the paste; 
and being dry, it could not stretch, therefore 
making the matching of figures an easy matter ; 
and there were no unsightly spots upon the paper 
from the rubbing of moistened colors, All the 
long whole strips were put on first, then the long 
narrow ones, and finally the short pieces above 
door and window casings. With the bordering 
came the “tug of war,” but with one of the trio 
to put the wet border in place (one could not 
apply the paste to the wall for this), and the oth- 
er two to uphold the strip upon the brush end of 
brooms, we conquered the difficulty. 

In a short time, comparatively, the room was 
changed into one of the prettiest rooms imagi- 
nable. Glycerine and lemon juice soothed the 
roughened fingers, and sleep soothed the aching 
shoulders and strained muscles. 





A TASTE OF HONEY. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 


d be long, low, red-painted cottage was raised 

above the level of the street on an embank- 
ment separated into two terraces. Steep stone 
steps led up the terraces. They were covered 
with green slimy moss, and little ferns and weeds 
sprung out of every crack. A walk of flat slate 
stones led from them to the front door, which 
was painted green, sagged on its hinges, and had 
a brass knocker on it. 

The whole yard and the double banks were 
covered with a tall waving crop of red timothy 
and herds-grass and red and white clover. It 
was in the height of haying-time. 

A grassy wheel track led round the side of the 
house to a barn dashed with streaks of red paint. 

Off to the left stretched some waving pasture- 
land, a garden patch marked by bean poles and 
glancing corn blades, and a long row of bee-hives 
showing in the midst of it. 

A rusty open buggy and a lop-eared white horse 
stood in the drive opposite the side door of the 
house. 

An elderly woman with a green cotton um- 
brella over her head sat in the buggy placidly 
waiting. She had on a flattish black straw bon- 
net with purple strings, and wore a dull green 
silk shawl sprinkled with little bright palm leaves 
over her broad shoulders. 

She had a large, smiling face, crinkly gray hair, 
and quite a thick white beard cropped close on 
her double chin, 

The side door stood open, and a young woman 
kept coming out, bringing pails and round wood- 
en boxes, which she stowed away in the buggy, 
in back and under the seat. She was a little 
round-shouldered, her face with its thick, dull- 
colored complexion was like her mother’s, just 
as pleasant and smiling, only with a suggestion 
of shrewd sense about it which the older wo- 
man’s did not have. 

When the pails and boxes were all in the bug- 
gy, she locked the door, got in herself, and drove 
carefully out of the yard. 

The road along which they proceeded lay be- 
tween waving grain fields. The air was full of the 
rattle of mowing-machines this morning; nearly 
every field had its broad furrows where they had 
passed. 

The old white horse jogged slowly along; the 
two women sat behind him in silence, the older 
one gazing about her with placid interest, the 
younger one apparently absorbed in her own 
thoughts. She was calculating how much her 
butter and eggs and berries would bring in Bol- 
ton, the large market town toward which they 
were travelling. 

Every week Inez Morse and her mother drove 
there to sell the produce of their little farm. Her 
father had died three years before; ever since, 
the daughter had carried on the farm, hiring very 
little help. There was a six-hundred-dollar mort- 
gage on it, which she was trying to pay up. It 
was slow work, though they saved every penny 
they could, and denied themselves even the fruit 
of their own land. 

Inez had a mild joke about the honey which 
her bees made. She and her mother scarcely 
tasted it; it all went to the Bolton markets. 

“T tell you what ‘tis, mother,” Inez used to 
say, “ the day the mortgage is paid off we'll have 
warm biscuit and honey for supper.” 

Whenever her mother looked wistfully at the 
delicacies which they could not keep for their own 
enjoyment, Inez would tell her to never mind—by- 
and-by they would eat their own honey. The re- 
mark grew into a sort of household proverb for 
them. 

The mother felt their privations much more 
keenly than the daughter. She was one of those 
women for whom these simple animal pleasures 
form a great part of life. She had not much 
resource in her mind. The payment of the 
mortgage did not afford her the keen delight in 
anticipation that it did Inez; she was hardly ca- 
pable of it, though she would be pleased enough 
when the time came. Now she thought more 
about eating the honey. However, she had never 
grumbled at any of her daughter’s management. 
In her opinion, Inez always did about right. 

When they reached Bolton, Inez drove about 
the village from house to house, selling her wares 
at, the doors, while her mother sat in the buggy 
and held the horse. She had a good many regu- 
lar customers: her goods were always excellent, 
and gave satisfaction, though she had the name 





of being a trifle exacting in her bargains, and 
asking as much as she possibly could. 

T-day one of her customers in making change 
did not give her enough by a cent. Inez, when 
she discovered it, drove back a quarter of a mile 
to have the error rectified. 

The woman looked amused and a trifle con- 
temptuous when she asked her for the missing 
penny. Inez sawit. “ You think it is queer that I 
came back for one cent,” said she, with slow dig- 
nity, “ but cents are my dollars.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” assented the woman, hast- 
ily, changing her expression. 

Inez, driving through Bolton streets, looked at 
the girls of her own age whom she met in their 
pretty street suits in grave feminine admiration. 
She had never had anything but the very barest 
necessaries in the way of clothes herself. Lately 
a vain desire had crept into her heart for a bright 
ribbon bow to wear at the throat, as some of 
those girls did. She never dreamed of gratify- 
ing the desire, but it remained. She thought of 
it so much that, before she knew, she mentioned 
it to her mother on their way home. 

“ Mother,” said she, “a red ribbon bow with 
long ends like those girls wore would be pretty 
for me, wouldn’t it ?” 

Her mother stared at her in amazement. It 
did not sound like Inez. “ Real pretty, child,” 
said she. “I'd hev one ef I was you ; you’re young, 
an’ you want sech things. I hed ’em when I was 
a girl.” 

“Oh no, mother,” cried Inez, hastily. “Of 
course I never thought of such a thing really. 
I only spoke of ‘it. We've got to wait till the 
mortgage is paid to eat our honey, you know.” 

That evening, after the mother and daughter 
had eaten their supper, and were sitting in the 
kitchen in the twilight, there came a knock at 
the door. 

Inez answered it. Willy Linfield stood there. 

“How do you do, Willy ?” said she. 

“Pretty well, thanky, Inez.” 

Then there was a pause. Inez stood looking 
gravely at the young man. She wondered what 
he wanted, and why he did not tell his errand. 

“Nice evening,” said he, finally. 

“ Beautiful.” 

Then there was another pause. The young 
fellow stood on one foot, then on the other, and 
got red in the face. 

Inez could not imagine why he did not tell her 
what he wanted. At last she grew desperate. 

“Did your mother want to buy some eggs, 
Willy 2” she asked. 

“No-o,” he faltered, looking rather taken 
aback. “I don’t—she does—leastways she didn’t 
say anything about it.” 

“Was it butter, then?” 

“No—I guess not. I rather think she’s got 
plenty.” 

Inez stared at him in growing amazement— 
what did he want? 

He was a fair-complexioned young man, and he 
looked as if the blood was fairly bursting through 
his face. 

“ Good-night, Inez,” said he, finally. 

“ Good-night, Willy,” she responded. Then he 
walked off. 

Inez went into the kitchen, entirely mystified. 
She told her mother about it. “What do you 
suppose he wanted ?” asked she. 

Mrs. Morse was an obtuse woman, but Inez’s 
father had come courting her in by-gone days. 
She caught the clew to the mystery quicker than 
her daughter, 

“Why, I guess he come to see you, Inez, most 
likely.” 

“Come to see me! ‘ Why, what for?” 

“Why, ’cause he wanted to. Why does any 
feller go to see a girl ?” 

It was Inez’s turn to color then. “I never 
thought of such a thing as that,” said she. “I 
don’t believe it, mother.” 

“ He did, sure’s preachin’.” 

“T never thought of asking him to come in. I 
guess you are mistaken, mother. Nobody ever 
came to see me so.” 

Inez kept thinking about it uneasily. It was 
a new uneasiness for her. 

The next day she met Willy Linfield in the 
village store. She stepped up to him at once. 

“ Willy,” said she, “I didn’t ask you to come 
in last night, and I thought, p’rhaps, afterward, 
I'd ought to. I never thought of your wanting 
to come in. I supposed you’d come on an 
errand.” 

The young fellow had looked stiff and offend- 
ed when she first approached him, but ‘it was 
impossible to doubt her honest apology. 

“Well, I kinder thought of making a little call 
on you, Inez,” he owned, coloring. 

“Tm very sorry, then ; but no young man ever 
came to see me before, and I never thought of 
such a thing.” 

She looked into his face pleasantly. He gain- 
ed courage. “Say, Inez,” said he, “ the bell-ring- 
ers are going to perform in the hall to-morrow 
night. Wouldn’t yor like to go with me?” 

“Yes, ’'d like to. Thank you, Willy.” 

Inez was not easily perturbed, but she went 
home now in a flutter. Such a thing as this had 
never happened to her before. Young men had 
never shown much partiality for her. Now she 
was exceedingly pleased. She had never realized 
that she cared, because she had not had the ex- 
periences of other girls; but now her girlish in- 
stincts awoke, She really had a good deal of her 
mother’s simplicity about her, though it was re- 
deemed by native shrewdness. 

Now she began to revolve in her mind again 
the project of the red ribbon. She did want it 
so much, but she felt.as if it was such a dread- 
ful extravagance. At last she decided to get it. 
She actually looked pale and scared when she 
stood at the counter in the little millinery shop 
buying it. 

She went home with it feeling a guilty delight, 
and showed it to her mother, and told her of 





Willy Linfield’s invitation. She had not before. 
This was on the afternoon of the concert day. 

“My!” said her mother, elated, “ you’ve got a 
beau, Inez, as sure as preachin’, an’ the red rib- 
bon’s beautiful.” 

Inez could not rid herself of the guilty feeling, 
however. She gave her mother a piece of honey- 
comb for her supper. “It ain’t fair for me to 
be buying ribbon out of the mortgage money, 
and mother have nothing,” said she to herself. 
“So she must have the honey, and that makes 
two things out.” 

But when Inez, with the crisp red bow at her 
throat, followed her escort awkwardly through 
the lighted hall, and sat by his side listening to 
the crystal notes of the bell-ringers, the worry 
about the ribbon and the weight of the mortgage 
seemed to slip for a moment from her young, 
bowed shoulders. She hardly thought of them, 
only to look at some other girls with ribbons, 
and to be glad that she had one too. She was 
making a grasp for a few minutes at the girl- 
hood she had never had. 

The concert was Wednesday. Saturday she 
and her mother drove to Bolton to sell their but- 
ter and eggs again. When they got home, Inez 
opened the parlor, which was never used, and 
swept and dusted it. It was a grand apartment 
to her and her mother. It had never been open- 
ed since her father’s funeral. When she first 
unclosed the door to-day she seemed to see the 
long coffin in the middle of the floor, where it 
had rested then. 

She shuddered a little. “Folks that have had 
troubles do see coffins afterward, even when 
they’re happy, I suppose,” muttered she to her- 
self, 


Then she went to work. There was a large 
mahogany bureau in one corner of the room; 
some flag-bottomed chairs stood stiffly around; 
there was an old-fashioned card-table, with Mrs. 
Hemans’s poems and the best lamp in a bead 
lamp mat on it, between the two front windows. 
A narrow gilt-framed looking-glass hung over it. 

Mrs. Morse heard Inez at work, and came in. 
“What air you doin’ on, Inez?” she asked, in 
wonder. 

“JT just thought I'd slick up here a little. 
Willy Linfield said—he might—drop in awhile 
Sunday night.” Inez did not look at her mo- 
ther. Somehow she felt more ashamed before 
her than she would have before a smarter woman. 

“My sakes, Inez, you don’t say so! You have 
got a beau as sure as preachin’. Your father 
kept right on reg’lar, after we once set up of a 
Sunday night. You'll have to put a new wick 
in that lamp, Inez.” 

“TIl see to it, mother,” replied Inez, shortly. 
She was delighted herself, but she felt angry with 
her mother for showing so much elation ; it seem- 
ed to cheapen her happiness. 

Sunday, Inez went with her mother to church 
in the morning and afternoon. She went to Sab- 
bath-school after the morning service too. She 
was in a class of girls of her own age. She had 
never felt, someway, as if she was in the least 
one of their kind. She never had the things 
they had, or did anything which they were accus- 
tomed to do. To-day she looked at them with a 
feeling of kinship. She wasa girl too. Three or 
four of them had lovers. Inez eyed them, and 
thought how she had one too, and he was coming 
to-night as well as theirs. 

She had work to do Sundays as well as week- 
days. There were cows to milk and hens to feed. 
But she changed her dress after supper, and put 
on the new red ribbon bow. She picked a little 
nosegay of cinnamon roses out in the front yard 
(there were a few of these little dwarf roses half 
buried in the tall grass there), and arranged them 
in an old wine-glass on the parlor mantel. When 
she heard Willy’s feet on the slate walk and his 
knock on the front door, her heart beat as it 
never had before. 

“There’s your beau, Inez!” cried her mother; 
“he’s come!” 

Inez was terribly afraid Willy would hear what 
her mother said: the windows were all open. She 
went to the door trembling, and asked him into 
the garnished parlor. 

Mrs. Morse staid out in the kitchen. The twi- 
light deepened. She could hear the soft hum of 
voices in the parlor. “ Inez isin there courtin’,” 
said she. “Her father an’ me used to court, but 
it’s all over. There’s something queer about ev- 
erything.” 

Willy Linfield came many a Sunday night aft- 
er that. It got to be said all around that Willy 
Linfield was “going” with Inez Morse. Folks 
wondered why he fancied her. He was a pretty, 
rather dandified young fellow, and Inez was so 
plain in her ways. She looked ten years older 
than he, though she was about the same age. 

One Monday afternoon she told her mother 
that Willy the night before had asked her to mar- 
ryhim. The two women sat at the kitchen win- 
dows resting. They had been washing, and were 
just through. The kitchen floor was freshly 
scoured; everything looked damp and clean. 

“You don’t say so, Inez!’ cried her mother, 
admiringly. “What did you tell him? Of 
course you'll have him; he’s a real nice feller; 
an’ I don’t believe you'll ever get anybody else.” 

“T told him I'd have him if he’d wait three 
years for me to pay off the mortgage,” replied 
Inez, quietly. 

“Did he say he would ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tt’s a long time for a feller to wait,” said her 
mother, shaking her head dubiously. “ I’m afear’d 
you'll lose him, Inez.” 

“Then I'll lose him,” said Inez. “I’m going to 
pay off that mortgage before I marry any man. 
Mother, look here,” she went on, with a pas- 
sion which was totally foreign to her, and show- 
ed how deeply she felt about the matter. ‘ You 
know a little how I feel about that mortgage. It 
ain’t like any common mortgage. You know how 
father felt about it.” 





“Yes, I knew, Inez,” said her mother, with a 
sob. 

“ Many’s the time,” Inez went on, “ that father 
has talked about it to me over in the field there. 
He’d been twing all his life to get this place 
clear ; he’d worked like a dog; we all worked and 
went without. But to save his life he couldn’t 
pay it up within six hundred dollars. When the 
doctor told him he couldn’t live many months 
longer, he fretted and fretted over it to me. I 
guess he always talked more about his troubles 
to me, mother, than he did to you.” 

“T guess he did, Inez.” 

“Finally I told him one day—it was when he 
was able to be about, just before he gave up; I 
was out in the garden picking peas, and he was 
there with his cane. ‘Inez,’ says he, ‘I’ve got 
to die an’ leave that mortgage unpaid, an’ I’ve 
been workin’ ever since I was a young man to 
do it,’ ‘Father,’ says I, ‘don’t you worry. J’ 
pay up that mortgage.’ ‘You can’t, Inez,’ says 
he. ‘ Yes, I will,’ says I; ‘I promise vou, father.’ 
It seemed to cheer him up. He didn’t fret so 
much about it to me afterward, but he kept 
asking me if I thought I really could. I always 
said, ‘ Yes,’ 

“Now, mother, if I marry Willy now, nobody 
knows what’s going to be to hinder my keeping 
my promise to father. Willy ’ain’t got anything 
laid up, and he ain’t very strong. Besides, he’s 
got his mother and sister to do for. Hattie’s 
just beginning to help herself a little, but she 
can’t do muck for her mother yet. Mrs. Lin- 
field ain’t able to work, and Willy’s got to look 
out for her. Then I’ve got you. And there 
might be more still to do for in the course of 
two or three years: nobody knows. If I marry 
Willy now, I shall never pay off that mortgage 
that I promised poor father I would, and I ain’t 
going to do it. It’ll take just three years to 
pay it every cent; and then Ill marry hin, if 
he’s willing to wait. If the mortgage was just 
for me, I wouldn’t care, though I don’t think it 
would be very wise, anyway. But it’s for fa- 
ther.” 

Mrs. Morse was erying. “I know you're jest 
right about the mortgage, Inez,” she sobbed; 
“but you'll lose your beau as sure as preachin’.” 

Nevertheless, it seemed for a long time as if 
she would not. Willy kept faithful. He was 
a good sort of young fellow, and very fond of 
Inez, though he hardly entered into her feelings 
about the mortgage. There was at times a per- 
fect agony of pity in her heart over her father. 
It made no difference to her that all his earthly 
troubles were over for him now. When she 
thought over how he had toiled and worried and 
denied himself for the sake of owning their little 
farm clear, and then had to die without seeing 
it accomplished, it seemed as if she could not 
bear it. The pitiful spectacle of her poor dull 
father working all his life for such a small aim 
in such small ways in vain haunted her. 

During the next three years she strained every 
nerve. She denied herself even more than she 
bad formerly. Sometimes she used to think her 
clothes were hardly fit for her to appear in be- 
side Willy, he always looked so nice. But she 
thought he knew why she dressed so poorly, and 
would not mind. “It brings the time when we 
can eat our honey nearer,” she said. 

Willy was faithful for a long time; but the 
last six months of the third year he began to 
drop off a little. Once in a while he would miss 
a Sunday night. Inez fretted over it a little; 
but she did not really think of doubting him, he 
had been constant to her so long. Besides, there 
was only one more payment to be made on the 
mortgage, and she was so jubilant over that that 
she was hopeful about everything else. 

Still, it was not with an altogether light heart 
that she went to the lawyer’s office one after- 
noon and made the last payment. She was not 
as happy as she had anticipated. Willy had not 
been near her for three weeks now. She had 
not seen him even in church, 

Still, she went straight to his house from the 
lawyer's office: that had been the old laughing 
bargain between them. She was to go and tell 
him the good news ; then he was to go home with 
her, and help eat the festive supper of warm bis- 
cuit and honey. 

She walked right in at the side door, and en- 
tered the sitting-room. She was familiar with the 
place. In the sitting-room sat Willy’s mother and 
sister. They both started when they saw her, 

“Oh, mother, here she is!” cried Hattie, with- 
out speaking to Inez. 

Inez’s heart sank, but she tried to speak nat- 
urally, 

“Where’s Willy?” asked she. “He’s home 
from the shop, ain’t he? I’ve made the last pay- 
ment on the mortgage, and I’ve come to tell him.” 

The mother and daughter made no reply, but 
gazed at each other in silent distress. 

“Oh, Inez!” cried Hattie at length, as if she 
had nothing else to say. “Come into the parlor 
a minute with me, Inez,” she added, after a little. 

Inez followed her trembling. 

Hattie shut the door, and threw her arms around 
Inez. “Oh, Inez!” she cried again, and began 
weeping ; “I don’t know how to tell you. Willy 
has treated you awful mean. We've all talked to 
him, but it didn’t do any good. Oh, Inez, I can’t 
tell you! He’s—gone over to West Dorset this 
afternoon—to get married! Oh, Inez!” 

“ Who is he going to marry ?” 

“ Her name’s Tower—Minnie Tower. Oh, Inez, 
we're so awful sorry! He hasn’t known her long. 
We never dreamed of such a thing.” 

“ Never mind,” said Inez, quietly. “ Don’t take 
on so, Hattie. Perhaps it’s all for the best.” 

“ Why, don’t you care, Inez?” 

There was a pitiful calm on Inez’s dull face. 
“There’s no use fretting over what can’t be help- 
ed,” said she. “I don’t think Willy has acted 
bad. I made him wait a long time.” 

“That was the trouble, Inez.” 

“T couldn’t help it. I should do it over again.” 
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Inez took it so calmly that the other girl bright- 
ened. She had felt frightened and distressed over 
this, but she had not a very deep nature, 

“Inez,” said she, hesitatingly, when she made 
a motion to go, “ they’ve got a room fixed upstairs, 
you know; would you like to see it? It looks 
real pretty.” 

Inez shuddered. This fine stab served to pierce 
the deepest, though she knew the girl meant all 
right. 

“No, thank you, Hattie, I won’t stop.” 

Inez was thankful when she got out in the air. 
She felt a little faint. She had to walk a mile 
before she reached home. Once she stopped and 
rested, sitting on a stone beside the road. She 
looked wearily around at the familiar landscape. 

“The mortgage is paid,” said she, “but Pil 
never eat my honey.” 

Her mother was watching at the kitchen win- 
dow for her when she entered the yard. 

“Ts it paid, Inez?” asked she, eagerly, when 
the door opened. 

“Every cent, mother,” replied the daughter, 
kissing her—something she seldom did; she was 
not given to caresses. 

“ Where’s your beau ?” was the next question. 
“T thought you was going to bring him home.” 

“ He ain’t coming, mother. He’s gone over to 
West Dorset to get married.” 

“Inez Morse, you don’t mean to say so! You 
don’t mean you've really lost your beau? Wa’al, 
I told you you would.” 

Mrs. Morse sat down and began to ery. 

Inez had taken her things off, and now she was 
getting out the moulding-board and some flour. 

“What air you doin’ on, Inez?” 

“Tm making the warm biscuit for supper, mo- 
ther, to eat with the honey.” 

“You ain't goin’ to make warm biscuit when 
you've lost your beau ?” 

“T don’t see why that need to cheat us out of 
our supper we've talked about all these years.” 

“T do declar’, I don’t believe you mind it a 
bit,” said the poor simple mother, her sorrow for 
her daughter lighting up a little. 

“T don’t care so much but what I’ve got enough 
comfort left to live on, mother.” 

“Wa’al, I’m glad you kin look at it so, Inez; 
but you air a queer girl.” 

The biscuit were as light as puffs. Inez’s face 
was as cheerful as usual when she and her mo- 
ther sat down at the little table, with the biscuit 
and golden honey-comb in a clear glass dish be- 
tween them. The mother looked placidly happy. 
She was delighted that Inez could “ take it so.” 

But when she saw her help herself to the bis- 
cuit and honey, she said again: ‘“ You air a queer 
girl, Inez. I know the mortgage is paid, an’ I 
only wish your poor father knew, an’ here we sit 
eatin’ the warm biscuit and honey. But I should 
think losin’ your beau would take all the sweet- 
ness out of the honey.” 

The pleasant patience in Inez’s face was more 
pathetic than tears. “I guess there’s a good 
many folks find it the same way with their honey 
in this world,” said she. “ To-morrow, if it’s plea- 

sant, we'll drive to Boston, and get you a new dress, 
mother.” 





CANADIAN VIEWS. 


PROPOS of the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science in 
Montreal this month, we give on page 569 a gen- 
eral view of that city, and pictures of several 
other places of interest in various parts of Can- 
ada. This association is a very large and influ- 
ential body of scientific men, many of whom en- 
joy a world-wide celebrity, and the gathering in 
Montreal will be one of extraordinary interest 
and importance. It will be followed by visits of 
the association to other Canadian cities; and 
many prominent members will be present at the 
annual meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, which will take place 
in Philadelphia on the 4th of September. 

It is understood that these meetings will be 
followed by the organization of a permanent 
International Scientific Congress, to meet in dif- 
ferent countries—a new departure which can not 
fail to be of immense benefit to the cause of 
science. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
{From Our Own CorneESPONDENT. | 


1UMMER fashions are at their height, and we 
are already beginning to discern glimpses of 
the coming styles for autumn and winter. As 
was said in our last letter, while there will be nu- 
merous innovations, there are likely to be few 
radical changes. Bustles will be less prominent, 
but they will continue to be worn ; plastrons will 
be less bouffant, but they will pursue their career 
under the name of vests. 

With the jackets of kinds that are in prepa- 
ration for the autumn and winter, vests will be 
almost indispensable. They will be made of all 
shapes and sizes, showing only at the neck be- 
tween the revers; or else only at the middle of 
the bust, between the cut-away fronts of the 
jacket, which is high at the throat, at the bot- 
tom of the waist, or all the way from the throat 
to the waist line under the cut-away jacket. 
They will be pointed, with small basques, or with 
large square flaps. There will be the same di- 
versity with respect to the materials of the afore- 
said vests, which, of course, must harmonize with 
the material and style of the dress. For morn- 
ing, the vest is made of wool, silk, or velvet of a 
medium or even dark color ; for afternoon or din- 
ner wear, on the contrary, it is of rich materials, 
flowered or velvet-figured satin, stuffs mixed with 
gold, ete. It is often of a color different from 
that of the skirt, and is also frequently like it, 
especially for a morning or full-dress dinner toi- 
lette. Embrofdery plays an important part in its 
decoration, as in that of all the toilettes of the 
present day, being of chenille, gold, shaded beads, 





etc. We must not omit to mention the shirred 
lace vests that are worn with skirts trimmed, or 
rather covered, with black lace flounces. A short 
corsage in the form of a jacket, like the over-skirt, 
which is drawn very far back, completes the dress. 

It is still predicted that draperies will disap- 
pear, but this is unlikely. They will be much 
simpler; thatisall. One of the prettiest and sim- 
plest styles of draping consists in having the over- 
skirt almost as long as the under-skirt, then letting 
the left arm fall its whole length, grasping the 
skirt with the ends of the fingers, and drawing 
it up to the hip; nothing more. This suffices to 
display the under-skirt, and produces an excel- 
lent effect, especially with thin stuffs — among 
others, black ot cream lace. 

For the first dressy toilettes of autumn, many 
variations will be executed on the following 
theme: Short, plain, round skirt, trimmed in front 
with lace flounces of all kinds (these flounces will 
be often interspersed with blonde, embroidered 
with jet, gold, or steel beads). Corsage opening 
over a plain guimpe like the flounces. Over-skirt 
very long behind, and forming very short panels 
on the sides, so as to show the whole front of the 
under-skirt. Numerous variations of this style 
can be devised; the under-skirt may be of silk, 
and the over-skirt, or tunic, of light and transpar- 
ent stuff, or vice versa, ete. 

For the first autumn reunions low corsages 
styled @ la pensionnaire, that is, rather high on 
the shoulders, and filled in with a high guimpe of 
tulle or lace, will be much worn by young girls 
and youthful dames. For these same reunions 
all kinds of shirred corsages are in preparation: 
shirred on the shoulders and crossed at the waist, 
in the antique Greek fashion; shirred @ la Madone, 
that is, gathered on the contour of the shoulders, 
and in a sheaf at the waist in front and behind; 
and lastly, puffed perpendicularly, the puffs being 
separated by a strip of embroidery, lace, or vel- 
vet. The sleeves of these corsages are rather 
bouffant, and end at the elbow, being clasped two 
or three times by bracelets of velvet, lace, or em- 
broidery. The corsage is almost always encircled 
with a belt furnished with a metal buckle. Some- 
times the belt is placed below the waist line, 
around the hips, and is tied at the side in a bow 
with large loops and long ends, which fall on the 
dress, and are sometimes attached to the panel 
or some other part of-the trimming. Odalisque 
sashes are also worn; these are long and broad, 
and are made of some soft, light stuff, such as 
China crape, silk serge, surah, etc. Each end of 
these sashes is trimmed transversely with fringe. 

hey are worn ‘tied carelessly at the side, and 
should be carefully shunned by all but tall, slen- 
der people. 

Many corsages are being made of velvet, half 
low in the back, and square in front, the open- 
ing being in great part filled in with tulle or 
pleated crape. These corsagea will be worn 
with very light skirts made of lace, India muslin, 
or silk gauze with printed bouquets. The sleeves, 
which are not of. velvet, but of the skirt material, 
are in what is called the moissonnense style—al- 
most exactly like chemise sleeves, large in the 
armhole, and confined at the elbow by a slender 
elastic cord which renders it bouffant on the arm. 
With all these toilettes, which partake in some 
degree of the summer fashions, great use is made 
of bows of all kinds, made of narrow gauze rib- 
bons arranged in knots, chouz, ete. 

The combination of different stuffs and colors 
will continue in vogue. Here is a pretty toilette 
of cream barége and wild-rose taffeta, just made 
for a country- house assembly. The taffeta 
skirt is trimmed on the bottom with five pinked 
flounces, closely gathered, and set near together. 
Tlie barége over-skirt is quite straight, without 
any looping or drapery, and is simply trimmed 
with five broad horizontal tucks, each festooned 
on the bottom with corded cream silk. This 
over-skirt falls straight to the upper flounce of 
the skirt. Madonna corsage, of barége, with a sash 
of wild-rose China crape wound round the waist. 

There is a revival of classic skirts, entirely 
covered from top to bottom with lace flounces of 
different widths to suit the fancy. With these 
skirts are worn demi-redingotes of all kinds of silk 
stuffs, plain, figured, with large and small designs. 
These demi-redingotes do not cover any part of 
the front of the skirt, and fall straight behind in 
three large round pleats, or else in a half-skirt, 
gathered and sewed tothe waist from one under- 
arm seam to the other. This kind of redingote 
should always be made of heavy silk, whether 
plain or brocaded matters little, provided that it 
is thick. A dress of this kind can even be worn 
for a visiting toilette if the laces are black, and 
the redingote medium or dark colored; for even- 
ing, the redingote should be light, salmon, pale 
blue, pale red, or pink, with the skirt covered with 
black, or else cream or white lace. For evening 
toilettes the corsage is open at the throat, and the 
half-long sleeve is made of lace, thus making a 
Louis XV. dress in excellent taste. 

All the laces that one owns can be utilized to 
advantage at this moment for day or evening 
toilettes. Even the old-fashioned lace scarfs are 
found useful, being arranged in draperies and pa- 
niers on the upper part of the skirt when one has 
not enough flounces to cover it entirely. Square 
and pointed lace shawls are likewise utilized, the 
first for polonaises, and the second for over-skirts 
or tabliers. 

Glacé, that is, changeable, silks, of two col- 
ors, which have been so popular of late, will con- 
tinue to be worn throughout the autumn. The 
following is the latest style of using them: With 
one of these silks—let us suppose pink and blue 
—a sheath skirt is made plain, and trimmed on 
the bottom with écru lace. Over this skirt is 
worn a very long polonaise of écru lace, with a 
belt. and Swiss bretelles of velvet of one of the 
colors of the changeable silk skirt. A large bow 
like the belt loops one side of the polonaise. 

Travelling toilettes have their special style, be- 
ing always of wool of solid neutral tints, as far 





as possible in the natural colors. According to 
the season, these stuffs are light cloth, plain or 
chiné, mohair, serge, cashmere, and even merino. 
The shade most in fashion is what is called beige. 
The trimming is composed of plain or chiné gal- 
loon a little darker than the stuff. The skirt is 
made plain, straight, and a little over four yards 
wide at the bottom ; if the wool is soft, as vigogne 
or merino, it is arranged in large round pleats. 
Over this skirt is worn a blouse, full and shirred 
at the neck, with a small embroidered collar, 
then falling straight and full, and confined at 
the waist by a belt embroidered like the collar. 
This blouse is very wide at the bottom, and is 
looped at the side and behind. Large straight 
sleeves, confined at the wrist by a band embroid- 
ered like the collar and belt. 
Emmecine Raymonp. 








THE ARCTIC SUMMER. 


§ the season advances, every cliff gets noisy 
with birds—solemn rotjes, tively dovekies, 
and the garrulous myriads of mollemoke gulls, 
which swarm in the sea, The air is alive with 
the flights of eider and spectacled ducks, and on 
the rocky islets their nests swarm to such an 
extent as to allow scarcely foot-room for the trav- 
eller who may chance to land on these unfre- 
quented spots. Seals are arriving on the coast 
in great abundance. Whales are “ spouting” far 
out, or leisurely slumbering on the surface of the 
quiet bays. White whales and narwhals are mak- 
ing the sea merry with their gambols, and the 
Esquimau—happy at the thought of endless blub- 
ber and a sufficiency of food for the present— 
considers that the future may look to itself. 
Even the hungry dogs participate in the abundant 
feast ; though, for the most part, being useless. dur- 
ing the period when the ice is off the sea and the 
snow off the ground, these ravenous beasts of 
burden are confined on solitary islets to look out 
for themselves as best they may. 

On land, the ravens and hawks, which, with the 
ptarmigan, form the chief feathered winter resi- 
dents, are joined by numbers of travellers from 
more southern lands—birds of passage, which 
come here to rear their callow young; and disap- 
pear again at the approach of winter. During May 
and June they may be seen flying across the Atlan- 
tic, and any ship making for Spitzbergen or Davis 
Strait at that season of the year will be sure to be 
favored with the visits of snow-buntings and other 
birds, which alight on the rigging to rest them- 
selves during their long flight. Butterflies and 
other insects flit about in considerable abundance, 
and almost every pool is full of specimens of the 
little dytiscus, or water-beetle, which dart about 
from side to side among the water-weed stems. 
The white fox, now in its brown summer coat, is 
barking its “ Aka-ha-ha” from the rock ; the quiet 
glens are full of herds of reindeer; while the 
polar bear, lord of all the land, has come out of 
his winter hibernation, and is ranging sea and 
land alike in search of his prey. 





—— 


PESHAWUR. 
See illustration on page 568, 


‘HE frontier city of Peshawur is one of the 

kevs of British India. — Its position, eighteen 
miles east of the mouth of the famous Khyber 
Pass, has rendered it, in all changes of dynasty 
and in all ages, a place of importance, whose pos- 
sessors could check the stream of invasion from 
the northern hills. From time immemorial all 
invaders of the fertile plains of Hindostan have 
taken the route which runs through the valley of 
Peshawur. The valley is shut in on all sides by 
hills—on the south.the Khattak range, 5000 feet 
in height; on the west, right across the valley of 
the Cabool River, is the towering mass through 
which the Khyber Pass gives passage, while on 
the north is the Hindoo-Koosh, the roof-tree of 
the world. 

The city is prettily situated in sight of the 
snow-clad ranges of the Safed Koh, and is sur- 
rounded with gardens of peach-trees and cluster- 
ing vines. The population is about 60,000, the 
greater proportion being Mohammedan, the rest 
Hindoos and Sikhs. The houses are of adobe or 
small burned bricks held together by a wooden 
frame-work as a protection against earthquakes, 
which are of frequent occurrence. The streets 
present the appearance of a third-rate Oriental 
town, and in them swarm a motley throng of Af- 
ghans and Pathans, the fierce warriors of the 
hills, Moguls and Saygids, mixed with traders 
from Cashmere and merchants from Bombay. 
From beyond the mountain range come raw 
silk and the dried fruits for which the region 
round Cabool is so famous. From Bokhara, in 
distant Turkestan, are brought gold sequins, and 
gold and silver thread, which goes to Cashmere. 
Furs from Rama are largely imported and sold 
in the bazar. Peshawur itself is famous for its 
Pathan scarfs, its snuff, and its pottery. The 
branches of trade carried on are as varied as the 
nationality of the traders. 

The principal buildings in the city are the old 
caravansary called Khatri’s Grave, and the resi- 
dence of the celebrated Italian adventurer Cista- 
bile, the general who commanded the Sikh army 
in 1838. In the same quarter stand, not far 
apart, the mosque of the Mohammedans, the tem- 
ple of the Hindoos, and the mission-house of the 
Christians. West of the city, looking toward the 
pass whose mouth they have to guard, are the 
English cantonments, eight miles in circuit, and 
usually containing six regiments of allarms. Still 
further away are a series of frontier forts, beyond 
which Europeans are not permitted to pass, situ- 
ated in a dreary waste of sand and uncultivated 
land covered with stubbly-looking bushes. Be- 
yond this the adventurous sportsman goes at his 
own risk. The hill men are fine-looking fellows, 
stern and martial, and, with flowing beards and 
white turbans, are stately and picturesque figures. 





The bazars and streets present strange sights 
to the travellers from Europe. The snake charm- 
ers sit on their bit of carpet, and make the ven- 
omous cobra dance to their rude music, puff- 
ing out its hood and darting out its forked 
tongue. The poison fangs of these creatures 
are not extracted, and the safety of the perform- 
er, therefore, depends on his coolness and skill 
in handling these deadly reptiles. The perform- 
ing goats have often been described. They are 
taught to balance themselves on the top of a 
slender pillar of detached pieces of wood ; com- 
mencing with a single piece, to which, one by one, 
others of the dice-box or bobbin-shaped pieces 
are skillfully added, till the whole attains the 
height of several feet. The sacred pippul-tree, 
holy throughout all India to members of the va- 
rious Hindoo sects, is to be seen in the city, ex- 
tending its branches over a rude bazar which sur- 
rounds its knotty and gnarled stem. Sindh is the 
natural home of the camel, which is bred in great 
numbers; but this native species is the one- 
humped variety, or dromedary, and possesses 
great powers of endurance. The two-humped 
or Bactrian camel is an imported breed from be- 
yond the hilis. 

The most important element of the Sikh pop- 
ulation is formed by the Jats—splendid soldiers 
and industrious agriculturists, quiet in peace, aud 
good-natured. As elsewhere in the East, the wo- 
men, especially those of the faith of Islam, never 
appear without the veil, which at Constantinople 
is called yashmak, but here bears the name of 
boorka. It can be arranged so as to cover the 
face entirely, or merely to allow the eyes to be 
seen, 

The history of Peshawur and of the Punjab is 
comprised in the history of Lahore, and of the 
invasions of Hindostan throngh the great passes. 
The great Hindoo epic the “ Mahabharat” sings of 
the battles against the invaders, fifteen hundred 
years before Christ. Alexander and his Greeks 
traversed the region, and overthrew, near the city 
of Peshawur, King Porus, whose capital it was. 
The native art still shows traces of Hellenic in- 
fluence. The great Mahmud the Ghaznevide was 
the first warrior of Islam to assemble an army 
on the frontiers of India. The opposing forces 
of Hindoos met him near Peshawur. For forty 
days the armies watched each other; then came 
the final engagement, which would have been a 
victory for the Hindoos had not the elephant of 
their rajah, Anang Pol, turned and fled. For 
the remainder of the reign of Mahmud, Peshawur 
was his head-quarters and the centre of his do- 
minions. It then was a great and brilliant city, 
but the Mogul invasions of Gengis-Khan and 
Tamerlane with their wild marauders devastated 
the land, and left it barren and depopulated. 
From 1773 to 1793 Peshawur was the residence 
of Timur Shah, and then became involved in the 
wars of the disputed succession, The Sikh do- 
minion followed, and Peshawur remained subject 
to Lahore till the campaign of the Sutlej gave it 
to England—a conquest which enabled the Brit- 
ish to organize from the warlike tribes of the re- 
gion the armies that Nicholson led to crush the 
mutineers at Delhi. 





ENGLISH BONNET SEWERS. 

H! sewing is not what it used to be,” says 

one anxious-looking woman. “When I 
was a girl we could make a’most as much a 
day as we can now in a week. There’s so much 
foreign plait—that’s where it is, This is all for- 
eign, every bit of it.” 

“Don’t vou get tired of it sometimes ?” 

“ Well, you see, ma’am, we're used to it. There 
ain’t no use being tired. I only wish we had 
enough of it, 1 do; we'd never speak of being 
tired. But it will be a’most over now by Whit- 
suntide, and nothing again till Christmas, except 
a bit of plait, and that’s scarce worth doing. That 
plait you see ’em do we only get twopence for ev- 
ery score of yards, and the straws stand us three- 
halfpence to buy from the factors—a halfpenny 
on twenty yards, That’s not much, you may de- 
pend on it, when you come to work for it; but 
of course every little is a help, and there’s no- 
thing else in the slack season. When I was a 
girl we'd get sixpence a score for plait no one 
woud buy now. How many hats would we make 
in a day, is it, ma’am? Well, that depends on 
how quick workers we was, and what kind of 
straw it was, too. You see, coarse works quick- 
er than fine; there’s not so many stitches in it. 
And again, some shapes is quicker than others. 
No, we’re not paid by the day; we’re paid by 
what we do. I don’t count myself a very fast 
worker; there’s many faster; but then there’s 
some slower. But I know it would take me a 
very close sitting, from six in the morning until 
ten at night, to make three hats like this. 

“And how much are we paid? Well, that de- 
pends too. If it’s a coarse hat—a very coarse 
hat, say—we’d get no more than three-halfpence ; 
we get fourpence-halfpenny for these we are at. 
Maybe, if it’s a very fine, extra fine straw and a 
particular shape, we'd get as much as eightpence. 
There’s a deal of stitches goes to a hat like that. 
I’ve known a girl, if she wanted the money par- 
ticular for something, set herself down and, make 
fourteen shillings a week ; but she would not do 
that for long: that’s just at a time when she’d 
want the money for something. I don’t make 
more than seven, and glad to get it. I only wish 
it was all the year round. Yes, that’s pretty plait ; 
it comes from Italy, they say. I don’t know how 
it is we can’t make it at home. White straw is 
pleasanter than black; the black tries your eyes 
so, and the color comes off on your hands, too. 
These hats are not finished, you know, ma'am ; 
you see they are quite soft. They have to go to 
be stiffened and wired and ticketed. That’s quite 
a different branch of the business ; there’s a many 
employed at that in the towns. We’re done with 
them now ; the carrier comes and takes them off, 
and we see no more of them,” 


“ 
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Snake Charmer with Cobras. 
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2. Itinerant Showman leading a Dancing Bear. 


1. Itinerant Showman with Performing Goat. 

















5. Hill Men, Father and Son. 
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4. Pippul-Tree in the City used as a Shop. 


. A Bactrian Camel. 
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SKETCHES IN PESHAWUR.—[See Pace 567.] 


6. Women wearing the Boorka, 
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THE CHAUDIERE FALLS, ON THE OTTAWA RIVER. 
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° GENERAL VIEW OF MONTREAL FROM MOUNT ROYAL. 


CANADIAN VIEWS.—[Srr Pace 567.] 
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MUSH AND MATHEMATICS. 
By ELEANOR KIRK. 


“fPYHERE are a few things that I can compre- 
hend, but how a woman can like to putter 
with flour and sugar, and gravies and salads, etc., 
ete., etc., is as far beyond any intellectual con- 
ception of mine as the drumming together of 
universal atoms, or the action of the moon upon 
the waters, or the getting up of the moon herself.” 
The speaker, Mrs. Louise Stapleton, wife of 
Ross Stapleton, Professor of Greek in Col- 
lege, appeared so much in earnest as she wonder- 
ingly surveyed her friend, who had acknowledged 
a liking for domestic pursuits, that the latter 
lady could not refrain from a hearty laugh. 

“You don’t mean to tell me,” Mrs. Stapleton 
added, “ that you like to peel potatoes ?” 

“No, I do not,” her companion responded. “TI 
do not like to prepare any vegetables for cook- 
ing. But I would rather do that than not cook 
at all.” 

“You goose!” Mrs. Stapleton exclaimed. 
“ Why under the sun have you not married, then, 
instead of teaching the higher mathematics for 
a living?” 

“My dear Mrs. Stapleton, you speak as if I 
could have been married had I been so inclined. 
I have almost forgotten, it is so long ego, but in 
my day it was the fashion for men to elect what 
manner of women they should make their wives.” 

“The Professor wondered about that pdaté yes- 
terday, and he has speculated more than enough 
about the clam soup you made before we came 
up here,” Mrs. Stapleton remarked, musingly, en- 
tirely ignoring her companion’s pleasantry. “But 
I promised you I wouldn’t tell, and wild horses 
couldn’t drag it out of me, though I confess that 
tame horses might, if I thought it wise for Ross 
to know. But the very first thing he would say 
would be something like this: ‘ But, my child’— 
did you ever notice that professors of dead lan- 
guages always address their wives :s children? 
—eversthing seems so young that isn’t very old, 
you know— but, my child, why uca’t you learn 
to make clam soup? A pdté like that we 
had the other day would be very nice occasion- 
ally.” No, ma'am. I have brought my hus- 
band up very well so far, and in a case of emer- 
gency it would come a good deal more natural to 
him to go to the kitchen than to expect me to. 
You see, Frances, that such a well-organized estab- 
lishment must be perpetuated. Clam soup and 
patés must not be allowed to disturb its har- 
mony. But all the same, as I remarked before, 
I can not understand how a woman can like to 
cook. Haven’t I heard you say that you like to 
teach also?” 

“ The last liking is quite secondary to the first,” 
Miss Lyman replied. “But I can make more 
money teaching the higher mathematics than I 
can as acook, Then, too,the cook would hanker 
now and then for the library and the drawing- 
room, and an indulgence of such desires would be 
fatal to the position. No: the only way that * 
can manage to énjoy this talent is by cooking in 
the kitchen of my friends, as you are kind enough 
to allow me to do once in a while.” 

Frances Lyman’s face was of the speaking or- 
der. Her large gray eyes shone like stars, and 
her mouth was certainly made for smiles, if not 
for kisses. Her voice was low and rich, and she 
spoke so slowly that she was not infrequently 
accused of affectation by those who did not know 
her. There was a nerve strength about this wo- 
man, a moral and physical tone, which contrasted 
strongly with the quick, brilliant style and chic of 
her companion. 

“You can cook as much as you please, my 
dear—provided—” Mrs. Stapleton replied. “ Why, 
Frances, my mother’s French cook can not hold 
a candle to you, and beside the professional beau- 
ty that graces my kitchen you are as the light 
of the noonday sun to the flickering flame of a 
tallow dip.. Where did you learn to do these 
things ?” 

“Given a talent, the rest is simple enough,” 
Miss Lyman answered. “ But seriously,” she add- 
ed, after a pause, “I am sometimes disturbed by 
the thought that it may perhaps be wrong to hold 
a ‘true talent in subordination to something not 
so sacred,” 

“ But you’are surely a successful teacher,” said 
Mrs. Stapleton. 

“In the positive degree; and this I think is 
entirely due to a reflection from the real talent. 
I bring to my scholars the el t of d 
ty, which all young people are quick to detect. 
If a class-room is home-like and a teacher sym- 
pathetic, that will make up in a considerable de- 
gree for deficiency of talents.” 

“Cook, teacher, philosopher,” laughed Mrs, Sta- 
pleton. “And much the wonder grew, that one 
small head could carry all she knew.” 
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This conversation took place in Professor Sta- 
pleton’s country residence in the Catskill Mount- 
ains, where they were spending their Easter va- 
cation. It was a cozy establishment, quite un- 
pretentious, but fitted up with every convenience, 
and most delightfully situated. Here the Profess- 
or vested from his labors, and forgot the dead 
languages and the long-vanished past in the en- 
joyment of present beauty. His wife, with that 
subtle elasticity of temperament which finds its 
choicest rest in constant exercise, flitted from one 
point of interest to another, and grew so lumi- 
nous with health and enthusiasm that the Profess- 
or called her his electric light. 

Three days of the ten set apart for this vaca- 
tion had flown by, when the mistress of the house 
appeared in the guest-chamber with a face upon 
which was written the deepest annoyance. 

“Now we are in the nine hole, Frances,” she 
said. “The cook has just received a telegram 
containing news of the death of a fifteenth cous- 
in. She will take the next stage in spite of all 
my remonstrances and all my offers to increase 
her temporal store. The President of —— Col- 





lege will be here to dinner to-day, and all the 
sweetness of my nature has turned to gall. I 
told Ross not to invite President Lambeth this 
time. He always has to be catered to—can’t sit 
down to a table like a Christian and eat what is 
put before him. ' I cou/d make beds and wipe 
dishes, I suppose, and we three could get along 
somehow; but this is impossible, because of a 
man’s disobedience, Well, laugh,” she added, as 
her compahion’s ‘mirth could no longer be re- 
strained; “but I think such behavior in a hus- 
band is actionable. Half an hour ago I needed 
only a pair of wings to make me a full-fledged 
angel. Nowa cloven foot would be more appro- 
priate.” 

“ Please let me tell you what to do,” said Miss 
Lyman, calmly. “Your discomfiture is my op- 
portunity, you see, We are told that ‘there nev- 
er was a loss without some gain,’ and having dem- 
onstrated this statement to be a fact, I long ago 
tendered my allegiance to the doctrine of com- 
pensation.” 

“T don’t see what bearing the doctrine of com- 
pensation has upon this particular muddle,” Mrs. 
Stapleton replied. ‘We might perhaps be able 
to hire an idiot in this benighted neighborhood, 
but that is the be8t we could do.” 

“T was about té advise,” Miss Lyman remark- 
ed, “that you have the horse harnessed as quick- 
ly as possible, and then drive round the village, 
and bring home as intelligent an idiot as you 
ean find. How long is President Lambeth to 
stay ?” 

“Four days—four dreadful days.” 

“Find me a girl who can wash dishes and work 
under my directions, and I will gladly do the cook- 
ing. I assure you that I would not mind doing 
all the kitchen work if it were not that I must 
take back to college a pair of presentable hands. 
Of course, my dear, I can not sit at the table with 
you while your guest is here, because I shall be 
obliged to see that the courses are properly pre- 
pared and brought on. The President need not 
even see me.” 

“Why, I will never submit to such an arrange- 
ment as that in the world,” Mrs. Stapleton pro- 
tested. “What would Ross say? Why, don’t 
you see that even if I could permit such a thing, 
it would never do?” 

“ But when I tell you that I would infinitely 
prefer to spend four days in your kitchen than 
in any other way that I can think of, will you not 
manage the Professor—you who know so well 
how to do this—and grant me the greatest priv- 
ilege of my life ?”: 

“Frances Lyman, you are a—a—an egregious 
goose, and you really must excuse me; but the 
statement of your preferences has very much 
the same effect upon me that the story of Jack 
and the Bean Stalk used to have in my younger 
days. I never believed a word of it.” 

“Then punish me, my dear, by taking me at 
my word,” her companion responded. 

“Poetic justice that,” said Mrs. Stapleton, 
laughingly. “ Well, Pll see. I suppose I can 
coax Ross; only he’ll say, ‘Why, my dearest 
child, you ought to know how to do these things 
yourself.’ And hére’s the rub, Frances. Such 
a notion would never enter his dear old cryptog- 
raphal head unless you first put it there.” 

“ Mrs. Stapleton, if your husband has that kind 
of a head, no such idea will ever strike it unless 
it is first written in cipher, and you are not the 
woman to take all that trouble. So please calm 
your mind, and leave your kitchen and your hus- 
band to me. I promise you that no harm shall 
come to either, or to yourself.” 

And so it came to pass that the teacher of the 
higher mathematics in College was duly in- 
stalled as cook in Mrs. Stapleton’s kitchen. This 
lady was successful in her hunt for an idiot ; but 
notwithstanding the non compos character of the 
temporary scullion, everything moved smoothly 
in Miss Lyman’s particular province. 

The Professor, who seemed to see considerable 
fun in this arrangement, got into the habit of 
calling upon the cook several times daily, much 
to the discomfiture of his wife, who professed to 
see in thesé visits the complete ruin of her do- 
mestie peace. ; 

“T told you just how it would be,” Mrs, Sta- 
pleton said to her friend; “ but if that man ever 
says to me, ‘Child; I wish you would learn to do 
these things,’ I will box his ears, and you may 
depend upon it.” 

The dyspeptic and overworked President was 
so enthusiastic in regard to the various dishes 
that were prepared expressly for him that he 
never ceased to ask questions concerning this 
most remarkable caterer to a weak digestion. 
Porter-house steak, chopped to a pulp, made into 
symmetrical balls, and broiled to a turn, brown- 
bread, cream gruel, inspiring soups, mushes of 
every description—indeed, these last were of such 
an uncommon quality, and were so liberally par- 
taken of by the distinguished guest, that Mrs. 
Stapleton’ requested her cook to desist, for fear 
that so much mush would have a softening effect 
upon the gentleman’s brain. 

“You must excuse me, Professor,” he remark- 
ed one morning at breakfast, after having spoken 
of the improved state of his health, due to the 
excellent treatment he had received at the hands 
of this “ wonderful concocter of mushes,” as her 
hostess was wont to call her, “for saying so 
much about the genius of your kitchen, but I 
was never so well treated in my life before. 
You tell me-that this cook is only with yon tem- 
porarily. Quan you inform me if she is engaged 
after she leaves here?” s 

The Professor's eyes twinkled as he replied. 

“My wife will find out and let you know,” he 
said. ‘Fanny is rather a superior sort of per- 
son, I am told, in. every respect. Quite intel- 
lectual, Mrs. Stapleton informs me.” 

“Good taste, skill, quickness of perception, 
large ideality, and marked benevolence,” said the 
President, “ are this woman’s distinguishing qual- 
ities.” 








“That’s Fanny to a dot,” the hostess observed, 
appreciatively. 

“Yes, and the ability to perform such culinary 
miracles would be a credit to anybody,” the guest 
went on. 

“T wonder what tinfé a lady would find for any- 
thing else if she gave herself up body and soul 
to the stew-pan and the mush-pot ?” Mrs, Staple- 
ton responded, in her quick, impetuous fashion, 

“ Ample time, I should think,” said the Pro- 
fessor, blandly, who never knew whether his wife 
was really annoyed or feigning to be so, “It 
might require a little patience to teach a servant 
how to do these beautiful things,” he continued ; 
“but once taught—” 

“Yes, once taught,” his wife interrupted, a lit- 
tle snappishly, her guest thought, “you would 
have the pleasure of ‘beginning all over again 
with another greenhorn who was anxious to learn 
and leave. I am acquainted with the genus serv- 
ant, and you are not.” - 

“But there would be no surer way of adding 
to the world’s health and comfort,” the President 
remarked, musingly. 

“Very true,” said the Professor. 

“T have been persuaded for a long time,” the 
hostess remarked, with flashing eyes and a win- 
ning smile, “that this *theory, like all optimistic 
theories, Professor, is founded on ignorance. Your 
dinner pleases you, therefore all women should 
be cooks and trainers’ of cooks. This is mascu- 
line logic. Now I tell you that if a woman is 
born a cook, she is going to cook, and teach ev- 
erybody else to cook who comes within the reach 
of her influence, if she can. The divine right of 
genius comes in here, Professor Stapleton. But 
a woman not so inspired can no more make a 
cook than a person without rhythm can make a 
poet. Browning understood this when he summed 
up the things he would like to do, and could not, 
in his grand poem to his wife. ‘I shall never,’ 
he says, 

‘Paint you pictures, no, nor carve you statues, 

Make you music that should all express me: 
So it seems. I stand on my attainment. 
This of verse alone one life allows me: 
Verse and nothing else have I to give you.’ 


Now of course, President Lambeth, you and the 
Professor will say that the remark I have in store 
for you is exceedingly, illogical, but suppose, in 
addition to this gift of verse, Mrs. Browning had 
insisted upon the poet’s making her a loaf of 
unexceptionable brown-bread every other day ?” 
When the laugh that greeted this question had 
subsided a little, the lady resumed: “ Now, gen- 
tlemen, I can not cook”—she was going to add, 
“and I will not,” but thought better of it— but 
I can beat either of you at chess. I can make 
my own dresses and my own hats, and that’s 
more than Fanny can do; and I can play you 
asleep with sonatas, and on a pinch I can em- 
broider your hosiery.” 

“You forget one other accomplishment that 
you possess,” said her husband, who was never 
more entertained than when listening to her sal- 
lies. . 

“Do not believe it, Professor,” the guest re- 
marked, laughingly. “She understands its value 
only too well.” 

This conversation was duly reported to the 
cook, whose keen enjoyment of the fun was very 
grateful to her friends. 

“ Frances, I have forestalled that husband of 
mine,” Mrs. Stapleton remarked. ‘He knows 
now that it is as much as his life is worth for him 
to tell me that he wishes I would learn to cook.” 

Miss Lyman’s smile deepened, and she turned 
away to hide it. Inthe Professor's frequent vis- 
its to the kitchen he had never omitted to say 
that he did wish his wife would learn to pre- 
pare some of these dishes, and she was confident 
that this much-dreaded remark was only post- 


med. 

On the last morning of the President’s stay, 
whether with “ malice prepense,” or by accident, 
he entered the kitchen garden, and strolled along 
till he reached the kitchen door. The cook, ar- 
rayed in a long white apron, and a tasteful cap 
which enhanced rather than concealed the beau- 
ty of her calm, regular features, stood looking 
out upon the charming view. She had just com- 
pleted her preparations for dessert, and held in 
her hand a volume of Taine’s Jdeal in Art. She 
heard no approaching footsteps until she was sud- 
denly confronted by the dignified figure of the 
college President. It was too late to run, and 
so the cook bravely steod her ground, keeping 
her head averted so as not to be obliged to meet 
the gentleman’s glance. He drew a step nearer. 

“Am I mistaken,” he began, going at once to 
the very heart of the subject that had become so 
interesting to him, “in supposing that this is Fan- 
ny, the cook, to whom I’am under such a load 
of obligation ?” 

President Lambeth was somewhat near-sighted, 
and as he spoke he adjusted his myopian glasses 
and surveyed his companion. The result of this 
examination was a singular embarrassment, most 
amusing to the cook. 

“T must have made a mistake,” he added, while 
his delicate, gentlemanly face flushed painfully. 
“T am sure I have.” 

“Only in one way,” Miss Lyman replied, se- 
renely. “Iam Fanny, the cook, but you are not 
under the slightest obligation to me.” 

Taine’s Ideal in Art. The book was so held 
that the gentleman could easily read these words, 
and his eves seemed glued to the volume. No 
true woman could fail to enjoy such a condition 
of affairs. ‘ 

“Tt has all been very odd from the a 
said the President, with a curious smile, which 
looked as if it might break into a fit of hysterical 
laughter with a little more provocation—“ I may 
say, very odd indeed.” : 

“Do you have reference to the mush, President 
Lambeth ?” Miss Lyman inquired, demurely. “I 
hope there was nothing idiosyncratic about that ?” 

The President removed his glasses, drew his 





hand across his eyes, shaded his mouth a little to 
hide the mirthful puckers that hedged it about, 
as a frame around a picture, and then, positively 
unable to control himself another instant, burst 
into a hearty peal of laughter, in which the cook 
was fain to join. 

“Tt was idiosyncratic,” he replied at last, “ and 
I was hoping that as you were only here tempo- 
rarily, I might induce you to keep on making 
mush for me—idiosyneratic mush ;” and here the 
President, quite shorn of his college dignity, burst 
out laughing again. 

“You have shown excellent taste about mush, 
President,” Miss Lyman went on to say. “TI in- 
duced Mrs. Stapleton to bring some middlings up 
with her. Don’t forget, sir, that the mush which 
you preferred was made from middlings.” 

“And yet it never could be called middling 
mush,” the gentleman responded, and execrable 
pun though it was, both mush maker and mush 
partaker seemed pleased with it. 

Just before the mid-day meal the original cook 
returned, and Frances Lyman, teacher of the 
higher mathematics in College, faultlessly 
arrayed, her sunny face sunnier than ever, was 
formally presented to President Lambeth, of an- 
other college. It was a brilliant and long-to-be- 
remembered occasion. 

“Frances,” said Mrs, Stapleton, “ President 
Lambeth told my husband in confidence that he 
was prepared to offer you twenty-five dollars a 
month.” 

“Unexceptionable wages,” said Miss Lyman, 
with only a slight heightening of color. “If I 
am ever dismissed from college, President, I will 
certainly call upon you for a reference.” 

But the climax of fun was reached when the 
Professor suddenly struck an attitude, and ad- 
dressed his wife after this fashion: “ And now, 
my child, I do hope that when we get back to 
town you will ask Frances to teach you how to 
make some of these nice things.” 

For a single moment—probably for the first 
time in her life—Mrs. Stapleton was speechless. 
“T have cherished a viper,” she said at last. “I 
have given up my kitchen to the despoiler of my 
happiness. But, Ross Stapleton, I promised to 
box your ears if you ever uttered those words ; 
and when we are alone I will do it.” 

These incidents occurred a year ago, and Fran- 
ces Lyman is still teaching the higher mathemat- 
ies; but report says that she intends to accept 
another position soon, where she can work and 
minister to her heart’s content. This state of 
affairs is pronounced by Mrs. Stapleton to be the 
“ mushiest engagement on record.” 








MISS TOMMY." 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN,” 


PART III.—( Continued.) 


NCLE GORDON said this with deep feeling. 
He stood, holding tightly her hand, while with 
the other hand he took off his hat and bared his 
head to the wind, which blew sharp and keen. 
It was a fine face—a noble face—with its look 
of quiet heroism, with its smooth brow and shut 
eyes, turned toward the gorgeous sunset, which, 
alas, to him was nothing. But he had much en- 
joyment left still, and, what is rather rare, he 
seemed to know it and own it. 

“ People talk of owing their lives to other peo- 
ple, but, Miss Trotter, I think I shall owe you 
more than my life—the worth of it; if, old as I 
am, it ever becomes worth anything. And I 
hope I shall not forget. But you are shivering 
—I can feel your hand shake.” 

It was nothing, she said—only she had been 
hot with walking, and the wind up here was very 
cold. 

Major Gordon took up his outer coat, and, 
spite of all her remonstrances, wrapped her in it. 
We hurried her down to the carriage, almost car- 
rying her between us—the little “fairy godmo- 
ther,” as he sometimes called her. She laughed 
at our anxiety, speedily recovered herself, or 
seemed to do so, and was unspeakably bright and 
gay all evening, looking so pretty and so young 
—I wished Uncle Gordon had had his eyes! As 
for his heart, it was an article so incomprehensi- 
ble that by this time I had ceased speculating 
about it, and given it up in despair. 

Next day, for the very first time since I had 
known her, Miss Tommy did not appear at break- 
fast. She was not ill, she said; only she: felt 
tired —rather more tired than usual—but she 
should certainly be up by noon. However, noon 
came, and she was not up, to the great perplexity 
of Major Gordon, who appeared as usual to have 
his newspaper read to him. I had to do it, but 
he complained that I did not read half so well, 
nor could understand what he wanted read—as 
did the “fairy godmother.” At which, when I 
told her, she laughed heartily, and declared that 
after going through life without any accomplish- 
ments, it was most delightful to have acquired 
in her old age that most useful one, the art of 
reading aloud. 

“Tell Major Gordon his praise puts me on my 
mettle. I shall certainly be up to-morrow.” 

And so she was; but only to find that she was 
able for nothing more than to lie on the sofa in 
the sitting-room beside her bedroom—the “ par- 
lor,” we called it, because such endless talking 
went on in it—such a ceaseless stream of people 
usually came to consult her there—people in trou- 
ble, people in joy, people wanting’ money, advice, 
sympathy, help—continual “ wants” which Miss 
Trotter was expected to supply, and did so, as 
far as was in her power, every day of every week. 

But she could not do it now. She lay, smilin 
still, and not “very” ill, she affirmed, but stil 
unable to see anybody. I had to keep guard at 
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the door—no sinecure—and tell all visitors that 
it was “only a chill,” and she would be better 
to-morrow. 

“That ‘only a chill’!—I don’t like it,” said 
Uncle Gordon, who came to the house about six 
times a day, and sat patiently in the drawing- 
room, or made himself useful in amusing little 
Carl, for the child took an uncom! 
of crying for his mother. “ An old soldier learns 
to be a bit of a doctor; and I know many a bad 
illness comes from a mere chill, She must have 
got it that evening on Shakespeare’s Cliff ; and it 
was I who persuaded her to go.” 

He seemed so distressed—so remorseful, that 
I made out my anxiety to be less than it really 
was, and got him to stay the evening. I read 
to him, talked to him, but it would not do. 
He could not rest; he seemed to be" perpetually 
missing her; indeed, the room looked so empty 
and felt so silent without her that I could hardly 
bear it myself. It was a real relief when at last 
he fell asleep in his favorite arm-chair; for he 
seemed unwilling to leave the house till the latest 
possible minute, Not till all was quiet, and I 
myself the last person up, did I succeed in turn- 
ing him out, and watching his retreating figure— 
such a firm, active step it was still—along the 
shore. 

At eight in the morning he came back again— 
“just to inquire.” He looked sorely troubled to 
find my invalid was no better; and when I went 
up to her I could hear him pacing to and fro in 
the room below, till I almost feared she must 
hear him too. Once, I was sure she did; she 
was lying with her eyes shut—asleep, I thought— 
when she suddenly opened them. 

“Ts that Major Gordon ?” 

I said “ Yes”; and told her how I could hard- 
ly get him out of the house, and how restless 
and unhappy he was—blaming himself as the 
cause of her illness. 

“Oh no!” with the brightest of smiles. “Tell 
him I am quite sure to be better to-morrow.” 

She closed her eyes and went to sleep again, 
with a look as peaceful as that of my little Carl. 

But she was not “better to-morrow,” and I 
insisted on sending for the doctor. 

Miss Tommy did not like doctors; busy 
ple, and people not given to trouble much about 
themselves, seldom do. She said, imitating gay- 
ly one of the Scotticisms that even yet Major Gor- 
don occasionally let fall, that “she couldna be 
fashed”—that machines would wear out, and had 
better wear out with as little fuss as possible. 
But to-day, when I urged our great anxiety—his 
as well as mine—she yielded. 

I was out when the doctor came; she had sent 
me for my daily walk with Uncle Gordon. “ He 
must not miss it,” she said, “and, besides, sick- 
nurses ought to go out every day. I have had a 
great deal of nursing to do in my life, but I never 
was nursed before,” she added, and put up her 
face to kiss me like a child. 

When I came back, the doctor had come and 
gone. Miss Trotter was lying on her sofa in the 
parlor: how sweet she looked in her soft gray 
dressing - gown and close white cap! But her 
face was turned to the wall; she hardly noticed 
my entrance, and when I spoke turned round 
with a half-startled look, as if I had voused her 
from sleep or deep thinking; also, her cheeks 
were flushed and her breathing was quick and 
hard, 

“ Decie,” she whispered, “the doctor says I am 
to go to bed and stay there. I think he is right. 
But I waited till you came in; also because” — 
she lifted herself up and looked in my face with 
a sad, earnest expression—‘I want to see Major 
Gordon for just five minutes.” 

I hesitated. In truth, I was shocked to see the 
change in her. 

“Tt can not harm him or me; I musé see him. 
You can stay; I have nothing—almost nothing 
to say to him; but I must see him.” 

And she lay, scarcely moving, with her eyes 
fixed on the door until he came. 

If I had not loved my Charlie—and yet that 
was a different sort of love too—I could never 
have understood that yearning gaze, nor the 
quick bright smile, followed by a look of intense 
content and rest, as Major Gordon sat down be- 
side her and took her hand in both his, which he 
sometimes did now to her and to me—a pathetic 
sign that the darkness was growing round him, 
leaving only the sympathy of voice and touch. 

I went and sat in the bow-window, watching 
the long rollers of the tide that curled over and 
broke against the sea-wall in showers of spray. 
My full bright life—as full, bright, ay, and rest- 
less as that tide—and these two quiet lives all 
but done, one perhaps just ebbing away; what a 
contrast! 

“T sent for you,” she said, for Uncle Gordon 
seemed too much moved to utter a word, “ be- 
cause the doctor has told me I shall not be able 
to see any one for some time, and I thought I 
should like to see you again in case—in case— 
Not that it much matters, but one never knows.” 

He started. “You do not mean that? Oh, no 
—no—no! It was the chill on the cliff top, and 
I brought you there. It is I that have killed 

ou.” 

“ Not in the least,” she answered, strongly and 
firmly. ‘You must never imagine such—such 
utter nonsense, you know; on the contrary,” 
changing her little laugh into earnestness, “ some- 
thing you said then will make me happy, would 
have made me happy, for all my days to come. 
I wanted to tell you so.” 

She paused, but he said nothing. She went on: 

“Once you asked me if I had had a happy life. 
No, not very. But I have tried to make the best 
of it, as everybody can.” 

“T wish to God I had done so too!” 

“You have!” she answered, eagerly; “ indeed 
you have; I know it. You thought I knew no- 
thing; but I knew everything, and have known it 
all along. And I say you have done all you could, 
in all ways. It has been a comfort to me for 





years and years to feel this—to think that there 
was somewhere in the world, even if ever so far 
away, @ man so good as you.” 

She spoke with difficulty, and with long pauses 
between, but distinctly and firmly, as people speak 
on their death-beds, when they have ceased to 
hope anything or fear anything. He could not 
see her face, tat she could see his, and I was glad 


cou 
“Now, my friend” (as she now and then call- 
ed him, though generally nothing but Major Gor- 
don), “now you must go.” 

“Presently. One word. You are not so very 
ill? You will try to get better?” 

“Oh yes, I will try,” speaking in the soothing 
tone which one uses to a child—not unneeded, 
he being utterly unmanned. 

I rose, for I felt he must go. 

* Good-by, then, just for to-day,” he muttered. 
“ Good-by.” 

And lifting her hand he would have kissed it, 
but she drew him nearer to her, and putting 
both her arms round his neck with unutterable 
tenderness, she kissed him on the forehead and 
on the poor blind eves. 

“All my life! all my life!” she murmured, 
with a smothered passion almost like that of 
youth. They kissed one another once more, sol- 
emnly and lingeringly, as if for an eternal fare- 
well, and then I led him out of the room. 


{ro BE CONTINUED.) 





SPECTACLES—WHY WE NEED 
THE 


By WILLIAM H. DENNETT, M.D. 

A PAIR of spectacles has become one of the 

necessities of modern civilization. This is 
due in part to the prevalence of certain changes 
of structure and function in the eye itself, giving 
rise to near sight and analogous affections, which, 
if not produced by, are intimately connected 
with, the uses and abuses to which reading and 
writing communities continually subject that or- 
gan. These changes are often a part of abnormal 
conditions which would call for special medical or 
surgical attention did they in no way affect the 
eye, considered purely and simply as an optical 
instrument. 

But throwing aside all cases in which disease 
or development has caused the eye to differ in 
any respect from that of our uneducated and 
semi-civilized ancestor, the statement still holds 
good that spectacles are a necessity that the race 
can no longer ignore. For so great are the de- 
mands of active life on this most important organ 
of special sense that health alone does not suffice 
for the accomplishment of its daily tasks, but the 
vigor, the adaptability, and the mobility of youth 
are important elements, without which it labors 
and fails, or meets but clumsily emergencies that 
are continually arising. % 

An experience of some years in the fitting of 
glasses to eyes, both healthy and diseased, and a 
somewhat intimate association with makers and 
wearers of these articles, serve to impress one 
with the faet that prejudices against their use 
are very generally ignored at forty-five, and for- 
gotten at fifty; that hats and canes, coats per- 
haps, and boots, or indeed any single article of 
clothing, could be dropped from the list of every- 
day equipments and less inconvenience result. 
Fashion and trade would right speedily adapt 
themselves to the change, and the loss be soon 
forgotten. But it would be hard to calculate the 
number and importance of misfortunes and in- 
conveniences that would arise in domestic and 
mercantile life if eyes otherwise healthy should be 
deprived of the use of ordinary optical appliances. 

It would be interesting to know how many 
years of man’s business life are represented by 
the ‘springs and specs that he so often dangles 
from his chain or perches upon the bridge of his 
nose, One-third of all professional, literary, and 
college-educated men do their work with eyes that 
are not in perfect health, and that are dependent 
on artificial aid even in youth; and this gives us 
an enlarged if not an éxaggerated idea of the 
importance of spectacles over ordinary medical 
or surgical appliances, and suggests that they 
occupy no small place when considered simply 
from a commercial stand-point. 

It may not be amiss to inquire whether these 
important adjuncts of civilization are often adapt- 
ed with any degree of accuracy to the work 
which is expected of them, and whether those 
who wear them are likely to suffer anything 
more than temporary inconvenience from care- 
lessness in their selection. 

A very moderate amount of common-sense is 
necessary to insure intelligent beings against 
tight waists and pinched toes, and one can defy 
the dressmaker and tailor without any serious 
violation of the principles of hygiene or decorum. 
Merely as a matter of elegance and convenience 
are we dependent for advice on those who deal 
in and manufacture articles of clothing. 

Is it so with glasses? - 

Let us consult the oculist, who knows some- 
thing of eyes as they are, and of spectacles as 
they ought to be. He will tell us the exigen- 
cies of the case from a medical stand-point. The 
optician, who knows more, perhaps, of eyes as 
they ought to be, and spectacles as they are, will 
throw some light on the commercial side of the 
question, and though the “vox populi” is not 
always what Roman wisdom has represented it, 
we will put the matter to popular vote by ask- 
ing our neighbor what he usually does when for 
the first time he needs to re-enforce his optical 
apparatus with external appliances. 

A little social science will shake the result of 
our inquires into definite shape, and we shall find, 
perhaps, that though not right, he is not far from 
right, and we shall be able to tell him what al- 
teration of the present methods it behooves him 
under existing circumstances to make, 

The oculist will tell us that very often in his 





practice he is called upon to treat cases where 
the patient has been greatly incénvenienced and 
sometimes seriously injured by the use of glass- 
es which were in no way adapted to his needs, 
and which had been selected by himself, or by 
some other person whose only safeguard against 
the entanglements of physiological optics was 
his entire ignorance of the existence of such a sci- 
ence. He will call to mind the patient whose 
work has been done through strong Jenses, given 
him by his optician as “everything necessary to 
strengthen the eyes and preserve the sight.” 
He will remember the man who, thus reinforced 
and misguided, has placidly smoked his ten cigars 
a day until, in consequence, his optic nerves were 
more than half paralyzed, and his eyes three- 
quarters blind. He will recall, too, the occasional 
victim of headaches, nervous and emotional dis- 
turbances, who reports herself to have “tried 
all kinds of glasses” without relief, and who has 
perhaps narrowly escaped an insane asylum, or 
at least thinks she has, by falling into the hands of 
some specialist, who told her that she was as lit- 
tle likely to fit her deformed eyes over a jewel- 
ler’s counter as to shoe the club-foot of her 
deformed neighbor in an ordinary shop. 

The writer recalls a case where, after five 
years’ abstinence from literary pursuits, enforced 
in spite of the attentive efforts of several excel- 
lent opticians, a single professional examination 
enabled the patient to read the Sunday Herald 
through at one sitting, without physical fatigue 
or moral injury. Cases are too numerous to men- 
tion where, without any sudden .and noticeable 
impairment of the acuteness of the visual sense, 
patients have gone through all grades of near 
sight and the diseases attendant thereon; where 
patients have been obliged to revolutionize their 
whole lives simply because they had not received 
the warning that would have been sure to come 
from any competent oculist who had been called 
upon for advice in the selection of, glasses. 

There is no need to multiply cases; many and 
various are those that couid be cited illustrative 
of the fact that there is something loose and un- 
satisfactory in ordinary methods. The eye of 
the wearer is often fitted to the glass, when the 
glass should be fitted to the eye of the wearer. 
And there seem to be among the buyers and 
Sellers of “ helps to read” no generally accepted 
methods by which those who do and those who 
do not need the advice of an oculist can be dis- 
tinguished the one from the other. 

Oculists very generally believe that there is no 
real safety to the wearer of glasses but by hav- 
ing them fitted to the eyes by an oculist. 

What, now, are the methods and opinions of 
opticians ? 

There are no retailers of spectacles who de- 
vote themselves exclusively to that business. But 
in most towns large enough to give profitable em- 
ployment to an oculist may be found one or 
more opticians, who desire to assume no respon- 
sibility in recommending glasses to their custom- 
ers, who prefer to sell whatever glass the buyer 
desires to purchase, but to hazard no opinions 
concerning the wisdom of his choice. The opin- 
ion of such a man may be set down as identical 
with that of the oculist. But whether he will or 
no, he is frequently called upon to advise a cus- 
tomer, and to use his influence in deciding a mat- 
ter concerning which, as an optician, he can be 
expected to know very little. When he does so, 
his methods are often very similar to those of 
the less pretentious shop-keeper, who may be tak- 
en as a fair representative of his class. 

The optician who supplies both advice and 
glasses to the great majority of those in need is 
rather an definite combination of watchmaker, 
jeweller, and store-keeper. He sells glasses chief- 
ly because his neighbor does not, because they 
are more or less similar to the other industrial 
products the manufacture and repair of which 
demand his attention, and because there is a 
margin so liberal as to insure any one whose 
equipment permits it quite a profitable little 
business without any corresponding outlay of 
time and attention. 

He has learned by experience that there are 
two kinds of lenses used—those which magnify 
and those which minify. He is quite likely to 
think that magnifying is the object for which the 
former glasses are given, that they are useful to 
the old and weak because they thus supplement 
the declining perceptive ability. And should he 
be told that the magnifying was an‘ optical acci- 
dent which had nothing to do with the object for 
which the glass was given, he would look upon 
the speaker with pity something akin to that 
which is felt by the materialist for his transcen- 
dental brother who is still at large. 

Tradition has told him that glasses ought not 
to be too strong, and experience that while he 
was able to tell accurately which of two glasses 
was the stronger, the patient’s comfort in their 
use for the purpose for which he desired them 
was a better index of the accuracy of their ad- 
justment than any other at his command. 

His whole art consists in his making those who 
wish his advice read a finely printed Bible through 
glasses a little weaker than they would choose 
for themselves, or a little stronger than his neigh- 
bor has allowed them to use. 

But notwithstanding the somewhat question- 
able reputation which we seem to have given him 
as a man of science, he doubtless exerts a salu- 
tary infl in the ity by withholding 
from ‘near-sighted people glasses which would be 
likely to injure them, and by giving his patrons 
advice as good, at least, as they would get else- 
where. If he is neither a “ Yankee philosopher” 
nor a self-made man, and so reaches middle life 
without inventing for himself some home-made 
theory of spectacle-fitting which the talent of the 
workshop is not able to demolish, he is likely to 
supply to his customers ophthalmological wisdom 
as free from injurious adulteration as the milk 
they drink from chalk, the bread they eat from 
plaster, or the preaching they hear from cant. 








The majority of those who wear glasses rely 
on this rather unscientific but quite practical class 
of opticians for their selection, and do’so with no 
great inconvenience or injury to themselves. Still 
a large proportion of this number would fare bet- 
ter at the hands of an expert, and a number are 
seriously injured by taking the chances with one 
who is sure only of a good average, instead of 
the more expensive method of paying for and 
obtaining the best. 

In a succeeding paper we will consider the 
comparative wisdom of the ordinary methods, 
and give a few practical rules which may be of 
service to the reader pending the arrival of the 
ophthalmological millennium. 





Autumn Walking Toilettes. 
See illustration on page 572. 


: yo illustrations represent the costumes im- 
ported for early autumn, and embody many 
novel features, such as the short jacket with braid- 
ed vest, the princesse back, the round waist with 
revers and belt, draperies with short front and 
full back in bouffant style, whether straight or 
looped, and plain skirts without flounces. In the 
originals these dresses are made of the new wool 
stuffs that are preferred for walking toilettes, but 
the designs are also appropriate for combinations 
of silk with velvet, or any of the rich fabrics used 
for carriage costumes. We are indebted to the 
courtesy of Messrs. Lord & Taylor for these taste- 
ful models: 

Fig. 1.—Rocnp Wartst, Piarn Sxret, anp Sport 
Drapery. This graceful dress is suitable for 
either the house or the street, and has for its new 
feature the round waist with pointed vest and 
revers. The lining of this waist is fastened in 
front in the usual way, and the vest of a single 
piece is sewed permanently under the revers on 
the right side, and lapped across to fasten with 
hooks and eyes on the left. There are two long 
darts in each front, and the back has the usual 
short side forms. The figured collar is confined 
to the vest front, and passes underneath a high 
collar of the plain goods at the back. The apron 
of the over-skirt is full at the top, and extends 
in rich folds quite far back to join the ample 
back drapery. <A belt and front bow complete 
the round waist. The lower skirt is quite plain, 
with merely a pleating at the foot, and is com- 
posed of the figured goods. Wodl- velvet, or 
tapestry-figured wool with plain wool to match, 
is used for such costumes; in the original of the 
illustration the dress is the dark Gordon blue 
with velvet figures of bright coquelicct red. Gor- 
don blue velvet bonnet with feather aigrette of a 
lighter shade placed directly on top. Velvet 
strings tied on the left side. Tan-colored Suéde 
gloves and dark blue taffeta umbrella. 

Fig. 2.—Suort Jacket wits Vest, Apron Over- 
SKIRT, AND BorDERED Skirt. This costume in tai- 
lor style shows the new short jacket with braid- 
ed vest and the braided skirt that will be used 
for wool dresses of a single color. The jacket 
is smoothly fitted, without postilion pleats, and 
lies plain on the large tournure, where it is 
rounded, and slightly shorter than in front: It 
has a revers collar like that of a man’s coat, and 
slopes away to disclose the braided vest beneath. 
There is a high collar band attached to the vest, 
passing all around the neck, and covered with 
braid. The apron over-skirt is draped very high 
on the hips to disclose the bands of braid, and 
has round drapery behind caught up in full 
loops. The lower skirt is of ample fullness, and 
is trimmed with wide Hercules braid and the 
narrower mohair braid put on in straight rows 
at top and curled be!low—an excellent design for 
those who are braiding their own dresses of 
Cheviot, flannel, or cloth. The dress illustrated 
is dark bluish-gray cloth trimmed with black 
braid; green Cheviot with black, dahlia with 
black, and golden brown with darker brown braid, 
will be stylish costumes for autumn. 

Fig. 3.—Porntep Basqus, AND PANEL Skirt WITH 
Srraicut Back. This costume is suitable alike 
for the house and street, and shows the plain 
high close basque that will be made on autumn 
dresses of all kinds, whether composed of wool, 
silk, or velvet, or of plain or figured goods. The 
front of this basque is pointed, the sides are very 
short, and the back is in a round point without 
pleats; the darts are long, giving the high bust 
and long waist that are now seen in the English 
styles that have found favor of late. The skirt 
has side pleats of the plain goods down the middle, 
with a figured panel on each side. The drapery 
and the back breadths are of the plain fabric, 
lapped across the front, and falling in very full 
straight unbroken folds behind from the waist to 
the foot. A foundation skirt of silk or of silesia 
is necessary for supporting the various pleats and 
panels of this skirt. Tapestry-figured wool in the 
new dahlia shades, with faded-rose figures on the 
basque and the panels, is used in the original of 
this costume; it is also an excellent model for 
figured silks, satins, and velvets, and will be used 
as well for dresses of a plain fabric without the 
figures. The round hat is of dahlia-colored felt, 
with velvet band and facing, and a cockade bow 
of uncut velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—This tasteful reception dress has the 
princesse back now in favor for rich costumes of 
taffeta, satin, or velvet. The dress illustrated is 
of glacé taffeta in sweet-pea shades of change- 
able red and blue, with the front of frisé blue 
figures on a red ground. The princesse pleats 
of the back are added to the middle forms, and 
consist of two wide triple box pleats; the side 
forms are cleft next these pleats, and are quite 
short. The front of the waist is a short basqte, 
and the sides are still shorter. The drapery in 
the front is in full paniers gathered to the belt ; 
below this are the figured breadths, and this fig- 
gured goods does not appear elsewhere. ise lace 
trims the sleeves in a sabot frill. Embroidered 
net bonnet, with a cluster of red and blue asters, 
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Fig. 4.—Princesst Dress.—Cut Parrern, No. 8624: 
Price, 30 Cents 






































Fig. 8.—Porntep Basque, anp Panet Skirt with Srfaicut Bacx. 
Cur Parrern, No. 3623: Basqur, 20 Cents; Trimmep 
Skint, 25 Cents. 












































AUTUMN WALKING TOILETTES.—[See Pace 571.] 


Jacket, 25 Cents; Over-Sxirt 


anp Skirt, 20 Cents EACH. 








Fig. 2.—Snort Jacket with Vest, Apron Over-Skirt, AND BorDERED 


Sxirt.—Cour Parrern, No. 3622: 
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Cor Parrern, No. 3621: Waist, Drapery, anp Skirt, 
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Fig. 1—Rovnp Waist, Pian Skirt, anp Snort Drapery. 
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Lace Jabots.—Figs. 
1 and 2, 

Tue jabot Fig. 1 consists 
of two yards and three-quar- 
ters of Oriental lace, gather- 
ed around the edge of a bias 
strip of silk mull half a yard 
long and a quarter wide, 
pointed at one end. The 
mull is pleated into soft 
folds, and then doubled to 
half its length, with the point 
inside. 

For Fig. 2 a three-corner- 
ed piece of chenille-dotted 
tulle is edged with wide Ori- 
ental lace on two sides, and 
then arranged in folds as 
shown by the illustration. 


Summer Toilettes. 
Figs. 1-3. 

In Fig. 1 a summer scarf- 
mantle of black repped silk 
is shown. It is two yards 
and a third long and sixteen 
inches wide, and is caught 
into two deep folds at the 
middle of the back and again 
at the waist in front, where 





of a smooth creamy consist- 
ency; then add the meat of 
fish, flesh, or fowl, about two 
quarts, cooked, and cut into 
shapely pieces, and as soon 
as this has. heated through, 
the curry is ready to serve. 

Plain boiled rice must al- 
ways accompany this dish, 
and many always serve East 
Indian sweet pickle with it. 

Where chicken is used, it 
should be either stewed or 
broiled, jointed, and put hot 
upon the dish in which the 
curry is to be sent to the ta- 
ble, the curry being poured 
over it just before it goes up. 

Canned shrimps, fresh or 
canned lobster, cold roast 
veal or mutton, or veal cut- 
let, make excellent curry. On 
no account™omit the cocoa- 
nut, for it is to its presence 
that this dish owes it peculiar 
excellence. 





HOW TO BE PRETTY. 

VERY important item in 
JX personal appearance is 
the arrangement of the hair, 


| 
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Fig. 1.—Encuiisn Straw Hart. Fig. 2.—Manita Har. 


it is held together under a ribbon 
bow. The outer edge and the ends 
are finished with a fringe of silk 
and chenille, and along the inner 
edge is a Spanish lace jabot. 

Fig. 2 is composed of a skirt of 
brown checked zephyr wool dis- 


garlie, ginger, and onion into a granite-ware saucepan, pour over | and every woman should consider 
them two table-spoonfuls of curry powder and one quart of milk. 
Place upon the stove and bring to a boil, stirring to prevent the 
cocoa-nut burning; then put the curry saucepan into a larger one 
of hot water, and simmer for an hour or longer. Strain. Melt the 
butter, rub the flour smooth in it, and add the strained curry, a 


her own class of features in the 
choice of her coiffure. There is 
nothing so foolish or detrimental 
to good looks as a mania for fol- 
lowing any prevailing fashion of 





Fig. 1.—Lace Jasor. 








posed in a kilt flounce 


few spoonfuls at a time, stirring all the while, until the mixture is 


hair-dressing, for it stands to rea 





surmounted by looped 
draperies,and a basque 
made of darker brown 
elastic Jersey cloth. 
The basque has a nar- 
row vest and a pleated 
postilion, and is bor- 
dered with-wide braid. 

The box - pleated 
skirt of the dress Fig. 
3 is of changeable blue 
taffeta silk, and is bor- 
dered with a cluster 
of tucks set close to- 
gether above the hem. 
The drapery and 
basque are of pale 
blue veiling interwov- 
en with darker blue 
figures. The basque 
has a silk vest covered 
with lace folds, and a 
high silk collar and 
girdle. 


Summer Hats. 

Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1 is a dark blue 
straw hat, the flat 
brim of which is faced 
with velvet on the out- 
side. A wide scarf 
of white silk gauze 
is twisted about the 
erown and hangs in 
long ends at the back, 
which are brought for- 
ward and caught to- 
gether under a ribbon 
bow, and a bunch of 
field flowers is placed 
against the front. 

Fig. 2 is a wide 
Manila hat of the nat- 
ural gray color, with 
the brim faced with 
poppy red silk. A 
wide poppy red repped 
ribbon is tied in a bow 
atthe front, and hangs 
in long ends at the 
back, and the crown 
is encircled by a 
wreath of oats. 





HAWAIIAN 
CURRY. 

NE cocoa-nut, one 
clove of garlic,one 
bit of white root-gin- 
ger, one-quarter small 
onion, two table-spoon- 
fuls curry powder, two 
table-spoonfuls butter, 
two table - spoonfuls 
flour, two quarts meat 
cut in dice, or one pair 
medium-size chickens. 
Grate the cocoa-nut, 


Fig. 1.—Sirk Scarr-Mantie. 


SUMMER TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.— Woot Dress. 





Fig. 3.—Fieurep Veininc ano CuanceasLe Tarreta Dress 


Fig. 2.—Lace Jasor. 


son that one style can 
no more suit all faces 
than one color will suit 
all complexions. Toa 
certain extent Nature 
herself dictates how 
the hair shall be dress- 
ed, since she gives curly 
locks to some, and 
smooth straight tress- 
es, without even the 
suspicion of a save or 
a ringlet, to others: 
and very frequently the 
owners of the former 
would give anything 
in their power to get 
rid of the curls, while 
those who have the lat- 
ter spend half their 
time with irons and 
papers and pins in the 
endeavor to coax their 
hair into tendencies 
and habits utterly con- 
trary to its nature. So 
much for feminine fol- 
lies. 

There is no doubt 
that where hair does 
eurl naturally it is so 
becoming as to make 
a plain face almost 
comely, and given a 
well-formed head, tol- 
erable features and 
complexion, and the 
kind of hair that clings 
pretty smoothly to the 
head, thereby express- 
ing rather than hiding 
its shape, and curls 
softly at the ends, there 
is nothing so pretty. 
A woman who has this 
kind of hair can wear 
it naturally to her life’s 
end, and it will never 
look unsuitable or out 
of place. But there is 
another sort of curl in 
some hair: it is crisp 
and rough and frizzy, 
and curls close up to 
the roots. This, if al 
lowed to grow long, is 
very difficult to man- 
age, and also to keep 
clean; but it has a 
beauty of its own, and 
should be cut rather 
short, frequently wash- 
ed—daily, if possible 
—and allowed to curl 
all over the head. Of 
course it must be comb- 
ed, but it needs the 
brush far more than 
the comb. 

Straight hair should 
be braided, or plaited, 
or arranged in loops 
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and bows. A woman whose head is broad and 
flat should wear her hair in a coronet of plaits 
on the top. This remedies the little defect of 
formation, and gives dignity and grace. Some- 
times, when the hair is very long and abundant, 
it can be divided into three plaits, one carried 
over the top of the head, one forming a necklace 
round the throat, and the other arranged at the 
back. One or two long plaits hanging down the 
back show the length of the hair, but the head 
should be very perfectly shaped or it will not bear 
this mode of coiffure. The fashion now preva- 
lent of combing all the hair up to the top of the 
head necessitates a pretty nape of the neck and 
a delicately formed head. If there be either lack 
or prominence of the organs at the back, it is 
plainly shown, so ladies had better beware how 
they follow this fashion, unless they wish to lay 
bare their strong points and weaknesses to those 
who indulge in habits of observation. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


Miss M. A. L.—A copying-wheel will be sent you 
from this office on receipt of 25 cents. The Bazar 
Supplements will give you aid in cutting and making 
dresses. 

Mapamr Méne.—Two large capes of white or gray 
cashmere embroidered by hand are the most useful 
cloak for an infant, and can be shortened when the 
dresses are made shorter. 

M. L. B.—Get écru or white and black striped Jerse: 
webbing, or else biue or red velvet, for a vest in a black 
cashmere dress. Her bonnet should be black lace, with 
flowers to match the vest in color. Have a pleated 
skirt and apron drapery for the poplin. Get a gray 
straw hat with blue velvet trimming. Have a braided 
or velvet-striped white cashmere vest: with the silk 
like the sample. 

Jaquetine.—Make your mull dress with a belted 
waist, short apron, and flounces edged with lace, and 
wear a blue velvet sash, velvet collar, and sleeve bows. 
A tall girl with a large head should wear smooth front 
hair, with a moderately low coil in the back. Very 
low slippers are worn. Linen collars or else very 
narrow lace or lisse frills are worn with lawn and oth- 
er summer dresses. Get either grenadine or French 
lace for a polonaise with your black silk skirt. Beds 
are d vessel with lace over acolor, The dressing-table 
will be very pretty. The blue dress with guimpe is 
suitable, and could be worn with a blue velvet ribbon 
two inches wide tied around the waist and knotted 
in front, or with a wide sash tied behind. 

Awxtovs Annx.—A handsome screen in a frame 
should stand in front of each grate, and igs mantels, 
if of wood, need no drapery, and if marbie, can be col- 
ored to look like wood. 

Oy Supsortsers.—Send for a cut pattern of the 
Grandmother basque and skirt. 

Exisk, Uren —Ibade-color is brownish-gray. 

J. W. B.—There is nothing better than camphor and 
Cayenne pepper for keeping moths out of woollens of 
any kind. 

Esrenanza.—Service is no longer held at the church 
of St. Alban’s. If you simply address the Training 
School for Nurses in either of the cities you mention, 
your letter will reach its destination. 

Deva wane.—Wet your short banged hair before roll- 
ing it on pins, and comb it out when dry to make it 
fluffy. Do not put anytliing in the water. Wash your 
hair frequently, putting a little alcohol in the water. 

Carro.—It is best to call your father’s second wife 
mother. Put napkins, spoons, and cutlery in the 
drawers, and a few choice pieces of china and silver on 
top of the sideboard. A costume of dahlia-colored 
repped silk combined with velvet, and these two ma- 
terials in a visite, will be suitable for a bride’s autumn 
dress. Leave your card in the hall—do not hand it to 
your hostess. Consult Manners and Social Usages, 
which will be sent you from this office on receipt of 
$1. Have your doors stained to imitate cherry or ma- 
hogany, and the wood-work also. Then have flock 
wall-paper with the figures in relief either gilt or pale 
terra-cotta. Have a high window with small minster 
panes stained some pale color that will admit the light 
yet prevent your looking on your neighbor's lawn. 

Rurs.—Put small black velvet buttons on the velvet 
vest, and have a white rough straw hat trimmed with 
black velvet and some small white wings. Make your 
nune’ veiling with a short cuirass basque, and put some 
scarf drapery above a kilt-pleated skirt that has tucks 
or bands of satin ribbon near its lower edge. 

naon P.—Certainly you can wear the close button- 
ed gloves; many ladies have never given them up for 
the loose wrinkled long gloves. 

Lovise.—Any good druggist will give you an acid 
that will take the tarnish and specks off brass and cop- 
per. Yon should say “ the house is building”—not “ is 

ing built.” 


Two Suusortsers.—Read about mourning dress for 
widows, etc,, in the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
82, Vol-X Vil. 

Houipay.—¥ oung men wear box-pleated Norfolk 
jackets, with or without-belts, made of gray, white, or 
dark blue flannel. Striped flannels are the newest for 
tenuis suits. The soft atitched hat is made of the fan- 
nel. The trousers may be short or long, as you please, 
for country suits. 

Constant Reaper.—There is a baby’s knitted sock 
in Bazar No. 2%, Vol. XVI. It is not quite clear what 
you mean by “ two needles.” 

Jane Ann.—You will find a series of articles devoted 
» painting on velvet in Bazar Nos. 41, 42, and 44, 


jp ee dresses of cashmere, flannel, and 
ladies’ cloth are best for your daughter's winter outfit 
ata city boarding-school. Make these in severe tailor 
styles with tucks, pleated skirts, and braid trimming. 
For a single best dress have a combination of silk with 
velvet, and also give her a pale blue, rose, or white 
wool dress for the evening receptions you wish her to 
attend. Flannel dresses are best for school, and two 
will be needed ; add one of cloth or cashmere, and she 
will be well supplied. Warm under-clothing, with stout 
shoes well made, and as thick stockings as she can 
wear, whether of wool, cotton, or silk, should be add- 
ed. Two hats, and two wraps of different thicknesses, 
also a rubber water-proof cloak, are necessary. Linen 
collars, a few narrow frills, with plenty of handker- 
chiefs and some nice dark gloves, complete the impor- 
tant outside parts of her wardrobe, 


Gore Bax,—In fancy-work classes it is most as 
for each wi to select a piece of work accordin 
her own i idual fancy, and for the teacher to ing 


her inetrnetioOn accordingly. Classes for children and 
young girls are formed for the month or quarter, with 
stated sessions, while ladies usually prefer to take sin- 
gle lessons in any branch which they happen to be 
pursuing, It is impossible for us to fix your prices. 





HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPUATE, 
FOR LEMONS OR LIME JUICE, 


Is a superior ereyety and its use is tively bene- 
ficial to health.—[{ Adv.) er 





C. C. Suaywe, wholesale manufacturer of Sealskin 
and all leading fashionable furs, is retailing during the 
summer at lowest cash wholesale Garmen 
manufactured to order. Repairing and altering done. 
wo Pye book mailed free. No. 103 Prince St., N.Y. 
—(Adv 





DANDRUFF 
Is removed te use of Cocoaine, and it etimulates 
and promotes the growth of the hair. Burnett’s Fia- 
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PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. EnpEMANn’s professional endorsement below : 

New Yorks, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jonn Perrir, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y 

Dear Sir,—1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Pernir, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York. —[Adv.} 





SUMMER TOURS. 


Tur Eastern Railroad pamphlet, giving Time-tables, 
Maps, Hotel-lists, and tours covering the White Moun- 
tains, Mount Desert, the State of Maine, the Maritime 
Provinces, and all the Shore, Mountain, and Lake re- 
sorts east of Boston, will be mailed free to any address 
on application to ‘Lucius Torrin, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass.—[Adv.] 





THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES CONCEDE 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food to be the best-prepared food 
for infants and invalids. Ask druggists, or write Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 86 Hudson St., New York, 
for their pamphlet, “Notes regarding Use of Anglo- 
Swiss Milk Food.” (See advertisement in next issue 
of this paper.)—[Adv.] 














ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


5 breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
“J owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 















: ») REMEDIES” 


Testimonia! of a 
Boston 


ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remeptrs. 
Coriovrea Resorvent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and Fg pn of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curtovra, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the . ao Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Spres, and restores th * 
Cotiovra Soar, an exquisite Skin hapiier and 
Toilet Requisite, ons from Curioura, is indis- 
nsable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
kin Blemishes, Chapped and wom doe Skin. 
Curiovura Remepigs are absolute pare, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Sie n Beantifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
2 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porrer Deve anp Cuemtoat. Co., Boston, Mass. 


THE ACME LEVER 


Caf Buttons 


Overcome all trouble with 


Stiff Cufis. 


)) The most conveni- 
ent, strong, relia- 
ble Button made. 
Ask your Jeweller 
for them. 


Bentley's Stamping Patterns 


Are recognized as theétest in design and workmanship. 
Largest stock of patterns in this country, for all the 
newest kinds of work;including the Raised Embroidery 
Plush, &c. Catalogue-and Price-list for 3c. stamp. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 1144 Broadway, N. Y. 


ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


FRECKLES and TAN, 


Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion. It is reliable 


FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 
Blackheads, and Fleshworms. 


Ask your druggist for Perry's 
Comrponr and Ber se Remedy, the 
infallible skin medicine. Send for 
circular. Brent Good & Co., 57 
Murray Street, New York. 


DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 


All materials and trimmings at lowest prices. Also 
stamping patterns. Send for price-list. 
GRAHAM & CO., 26 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


~~ ‘HIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 










~ — —— al tf 
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TONIC. 
This medicine, combint with 
bp aang nee quick: Pe 


ion, Wi 
ieee ure lood, Malaria,Chilleand Fevera, 
“Trine unkiling remedy Sie Dikeaste dl 
san unfailing rem for 
Bidneye and Liver. “i sailed 


a 


It is invaluable for Diseases 

Women, and all whodead sedentary i lives. 

It does not injure the teeth, cause headache, 
produce constipation—other Iron og 

It enriches and purifies the b! ati es 
the appetite, aids the assimilatidn of food, re- 
lieves Heartburn and Belching, a strength- 
ens the muscles and nery 

For Intermittent Fevers, de, Lack of 
Energy, &c., it has no equal. 

aap The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other. 
Made only by BROWN CHEMICAL CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 








ERFECT FITTING 





D FOR CIRCULAR. 
FERRIS BROS. Mirs.. 81 whi Street, N. Y- 


HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., New York City. 
EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion, a specialty. Produces a beantiful 
transparency. It is_ recommended by physicians. 

Price, $1 per box. Unrivalled VELOUTINE FACE 
POW DERS, 50c. and $1 per box. Amula, the great 
Tan and Freckle Lotion, $2 per bottle. Indelible SAF- 
FOLINE Lip and Face Ronges, $1 and $1.50 per bottle. 
F. F. Marshall's ADONINE, for dyeing instantaneously 
the hair, the beard, the e: yebrow 8, and eyelashes a bean- 
tiful light brown, ‘brown, dark brown, or black, with- 
out injury to the hair, skin, or health, $1.50 per box. 
Applied on premises if desired. 
or Hair Dyeing, Hair Dressing, Hair Cutting, Sham- 
pooing, &c., take Elevator. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON RE- 
CEIPT OF 3 CENTS IN STAMPS. 
L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th Street, near 6th Avenue, New York. 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
fi Conetiperi 


A —, and refreshing 
t Lozen 
on 
po bog appetite, bile, head- 


4 forrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &c. 
ropes ie Bro E. GRILLON, 
butea 
sad by all Denese: 
usual purgatives, is 
ble to take, and never produces iritation nor eter 
feres v with | business or ' pleasure. 


toa! 
G R | L 10 TAMAR, unlike pills and the 





“Its ‘Table of Contents its Best Advertisement.” 


Franklin-Square 
Song Collection. 


In Two Books. Each book contains the 
Music harmonized in peg and the words of Two 
Hundred Favorite Songs or Hymns for Schools and 
Homes, Nursery and Fireside, with eg ropriate 
reading matter. Same size ‘and s per’s 
Monthly Magazine. Price of paper eittions: 

No. 1, 160 pages, 40 cts.—No, 2, 176 pages, 60 cts. 

Cloth editions, $1.00. For contents of either book, 
see Harper's Magazine for April, 1884, or address the 
Publishers, Order by mail, or through your nearest 
Bookseller or Newsdealer, as may be convenient, 


Marper & Brothers, New York. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all ob 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golien 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally'son ht after and ad- 
mired. e best in the world. -$hipér bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCH AMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 SixTH Avenue, New Yorg, 


ALL Patchwork is NOT alike. 
Our es for 50c. contain Plush 
per atin only (no dress 8) with 

CRAZY h beads, spangles, &c., 25 an 

50 cents. Send for Catalogue. 

Bentley’s Art Needlework, 1144 Broadway, N.Y. 


embroidered piece and sheets of 

fancy stitches. Pkges. of Embroid- 
can secure per, 

Lady Agents mene cmsormnt 

: pee salary selling Queen City 











e ilk, full skeins (no scraps), 
with 4 














New Yorn, Eiurra. 
LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE.—Thor- 
oughly = for giving a superior sige ers 
in College, Eclectic, and Classical Preparatory Cour 
of Study, also in Music and Art. Heated by steam ond 





furnished with elevator. Charges moderate. Send for 
Catalogue. REV. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Pres. 


THE GATES OF PEARL. 





SMILES ARE BECOMING 


only when the og display pretty teeth.. The shelis 
of the ocean yield no pearl that can exceed in beauty 
teeth whitened and cleansed with that incomparable 
Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
—,, the breath, beautifies and preserves the teeth 
rom youth to old age. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 


HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobbers 
—() 


MILLINERY GOODS 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Htt1.’s Mitiivers’ Gazerre. Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 

t®~ Careful attention given to filling orders and to 
selecting stocks for beginners. 











In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the 
following: “The French are proverbial for the 
elegance and style in which they dress their 
hair, and we have nothing in our country, 
with the single exception of the THompson 
Wave, that approaches the quiet elegance of 
the French fashions.” —Leslie's Fashion Bazar. 


ELEGANT 


> DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 

The Prees, Foreign Correspondence of 
Fashion Journala, and a ties who have 
y ever used Mrs, ve, wyite in 
{ commending it as the most becoming, dreasy 

and elegant of any aiticle of hair worn, and hm- 
i, parting @ youthful appearance to every face, 

Send for Catalogue to Mrs. C. THOMPSON 

No, $2 Hast 14th Street, New York, . 




















DARNED LACE PATTERNS. 


HIS Book contains 60 Darnen Lao Parterns, 

used for making Tidies, Splashers, Toilet Sets, 

Shams, Bed Spreads, Aprons, Kdgings, etc. Price, 25c. 
9 


k of Worstxp Cross-Stitch Pavtenns, - 25c. 
Macrame Laog and Riox- Racx Book, . 15c. 
: Tipy Parterns, - - a i 20c, 

6 Pornt-Russe Parr . lOc, 


Retail Price of allt ineee "Books aud Patterns, 95c. 
PECIAL OFFER:—All of these Books and Pat- 
terns for 28 two-cent stamps (56 cents). 
Address J. F. INGAL LS, Lynn, Mass. 


nirsof Friendship, ‘ 

Pen Script Mot- ad 

toes, Bird Mottoes A 

and Verse Cards, with name, 1c. 6 pks, & th fs 

ene edo SS Agt’s complete album Qe. 100im- 

norted em scrap pictures, 20cts. Alling | Bros., » Northfert ct 
—Send ‘for my 50c. 


THE CRAZY GRAZE. <Scteiomst: 




















for onbot tn 


lovely shades of Satins, Plushes, and Velvets, with 
—— block for Patch-work. It will give entire sat- 
isfaction. Enclose 3c. for illustrated catalogue ‘“* Home 
Beautiful.” Mrs. T. ¢ Mrs. T. G. Farnam, | © West 14th St., N.Y. 
ORDERS NO COMMISSION CHARGED. 
—— upon ap een 
For circular, add 
BY JENNINGS & "CO., 
Late Lord Taylor; 
261 West asa St., N. y. 
ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 
PARIS SHOPPING. 
Fancy work of every description. Mrs. A. LOFTUS, 
5 Paseage Saulnier. Circular and reference. 
new YORK PURCHASING BUREAU, 
a -, of ability, furnishing the highest 
Receive oe gag Purchase Goods 
rties. Add 
RCHASING BUREAU, N No. 242 West 23d St. 
SHOPPIN' promptly sone. NoCom- 
—s charged. For circular, &c., address 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 





Or Every Drsonspriow 








SEPTEMBER 6, 1884. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


yas 
575 








The Cheapest and the Best. 


WHEAT 
BAKING 
POWDER. 


PURE and WHOLESOME. 


It contains no injurious ingredien 
It leaves no deleterious Pa mewrg = in the bread as 
Fd pure grape Cream of Tartar and Alum powders 
It restores to the flour the hi aly Seportent con- 
stituents rejected in the bran 0: 
ou insies a better a lghver Miiseuit ‘hen any 
er baking powder. 


MARTIN KARBFLEISCH’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 








THE MOSCHCOWITZ 
Mover Waist Linina. 


SECURES A PERFECT FIT. 





A GREAT WANT MET. 

This invaluable production is a suitable Silicia lining 
with a pattern of a Lady’s waist and sleeves printed 
thereon, with a line indicating where to cut and one 
where to sew, thus avoiding the expense and use of a 
paper pattern, and transforming the most perplexing 
part of dressmaking into the simplest. Ask your dry- 
goods dealer for the above linings, and if he has not 
got them, take your measure around the bust under 
the arm, two inches tighter than dress is to fit, and 
send for them to 

M. KAEKMPFER, 299 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 

Sizes from 27 to 34 cost 3%¢. 
“ ad g 5 . 40 Ad 45e. 
41 * 44 “ 48e., in all colors. 
_ Send extra Se. to pay postage for each. — 


BALL’S 


“ “ 





CORSETS. 


The ONE dat eae angel thas ean ees peturne d by 
ites pur urchaser after a 5 ae fuund 


rovers ta RFECTLY SAT e TISF A‘ Be RY... 
in a variety of styles and prices, Fen first-class 
dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imitations, 

Nore nuine unless it has Ball’s name on the box. 
ACO CORSET CO., Gintos 


Tt 
FOY, HARMON & CO., NEW H CONN. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MADAME GRISWOLD’S 






Patent Skirt-Supporting 
CORSETS, 







923 Broadway, New York. 
BEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 

They combine Durability, Comfort, Heaithfulness 
and Elegance of form, an being made in various styles 
and hs are adapted to all. Physicians recommend 
them, They are not sold by merchants. y 
ritory given. Ladies make this a yrosicanie and per- 
manent business. Price $1.50, and upwards Orders by 
— promptly filled. Send for cirenlars and terms to agents, 

MAD E GRISWOL 0., 


Or to General Agents: roadway 
Madame K. A. GRiswoLp, 32 Winter St., Boston, 
J. B. PUTNAM. 126 State Street. Chicago, ML, 

J. B. Wye@ant & Co., Fredoma, N.Y 


HAND-PLEATERS,. 


Sallade’s Pleating Establishment is the largest in the 
world. Sallade’s pleatings are unrivalled in the fashion 
centres of the world. Sallade’s Patent Hand-Pleater, 
same as used in this establishment, for sale. Price $5.00. 
Book of instructions for pleating and pressing, 25c. 
Agents wanted. _Hesry E. Suarre, 8 E. 18th St., N 


e, New, Embossed tinder Thee » Cards, all g 
ver, ‘motto and hand, name on, 10c., 13 pks. $1. Ag 
fiatest safhples, 10 cts, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 









= HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 





WONDERFUL 


ELVETEEN 


Bo*; 


pan 





YARD. 


ILE W IS’S, 6 West l4th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 


and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 


faulty, LEW 18°S will give @ new 


If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 
1288 for nothing at all and pay the full cost for ome, and trim- 
ming. The price of these beautifui Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful 


olors now 


worn. is 85 cts. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 


The Public, although they don 


the manufacturer’ 8 price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. 


t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 


LEWIS'S have opened 


a depot at No. 6 West T4th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 


bes 


manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 


% cts.a yard. LE WIS’S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 
tT hey will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS’S, of 6 West 14th St., New York, 


praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. 


WwW = for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post- 


Card. WHen wis: Pieask MENTION THIS MAGAZINE. 


LEWIS & CO.,6 West {4th St., N. Y. 





TOILET POWDER. 


invisible, 


Ye 
LO 7y> impalpable, 


SPECIAL adherent, 


WITH BISMUTH 44 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, V4 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Parts. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Maz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION, 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haxpre’s Bazan Patterns or for any other business. 
HARPER ¢ & BRO’ THERS. 


SERVATORY. OF music, 


MUS1 $ Vocal and Instrumental and Tun 

ART. Drawing, Painting, Motieling and Portraiture. 
ORATORY. Litera ure and nguages. 
HOME. Elegant accommodations for 500 lady stuvents 
FALL TERM begins ri ‘pt. llth. + ~~~ 
Calendat free. Address KF. TOURJEE rector. 

FR NKLIN SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS- 


CORPULENCY! 


Seeley’s Elastic Body-Belts or apa ibber Ab- 
domizal Supporters for COR eaaey and all abdomi- 
nal weaknesses, by which a firm support is given the 
abdomen, invarial ly diminishing i 


RICE POWDER 
PREPARED 








lie Catalocue, with illustrations and directions for 
self me egure ment mailed under plain cover, on_re- 
: Secley’s es rd-RubberTruss Es- 
ta tnut St., Phila., Pa. 
Ladies’ Department in George of competent lady assis‘ant 
Under patronageof the World’s mort Eminent Surgeons 





DENTIFRICE LOTION 


AND 


POWDER. 


S 


go 
oe”, 
a> oo “Hygienical 
a4 oa Preparations 


& 4 for 
the Teeth and the Mouth. 


8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street, 


New irae BOOK. Crazy 
Sitehes |: 


Shows 8 ten-inch block | 
pany 100 it a — oe 

OF ST ANPING PATT E axS, Poems ot 60 alphabets. 

500 designs for fancy a and instructions for stamp- 

ing that will not rub, ¢ Both books by mail, 40c. 
T. EK. PARKER, LY NN, MASS. 


PASTILLES DE FLORENCE. 


Thousands of Ladies testify to the wonderful COOL- 
ING and BEAUTIFYING effect of Madame 
LEWENBERG’S PASTILLES White and tinted), 
use d as Powder, © ream, or or Soap. _ Sold by Druggists. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 





Electrotypes and cuts used in the advertising 


columns of Harper’s Wrekty, Bazar, Youne 
Prorte, and MaGazing, prior to this date, and 
no longer in use, will be destroyed unless claimed 
and removed before September Ist, 1884. 

As the number of electrotypes and cuts on 
hand is very large, owners are requested to send 
proofs of such as they wish returned, or to 
describe them in such a manner as to aid their 
identification. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New York. 


June 1, 1884, 


| Patehwork | | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| carefully filled 








fe 





DRY COODS FROM NEW YORK 
xat"*3 LOWEST PRICES 


promptly and 
Silks aud Dress Goods a specialty. Iustrated Cata- 


logue sent free. 


Le Boutillier Beat 
street, 
__ Brothers, NEW YORK 


pay cops 





Of 23d 





By MAIL or EXPRESS 





SILKS. DRESS GOODS. CLOAKS, 

Shawls, Hosiery, Laces. Embroideries 

and everything ino DRY GOODS and Eade made Gar- 
ents for Ladies, Infants and Children. Men's 

urnishing Goods. Upholstery. Tare, Articles. be. 
SAMPLES “and CATALOGUE EE‘ on applicatio 

COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market Sta, Philada. 

Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


WHITING PAPER 
Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
are now putting up 
the fashionable line of 
“WHITING’S STANDARD’ 
Writing Papersinneat 
Boxeswith Envelopes. 
The most perfect pro- 
duct of the Paper-ma- 
ker’s Art. Cream and 
Azure; rough and 
smooth finish; all sizes. 


Forsale byall Fine Stationers 
KENSINGTON PAINTING! 


Outfit of eivht choice designs, necessary material, 
and full instructions for $1.50, with beautiful painted 
sumple 50c. extra. Perforated Patterns in latest styles 
for Embroider Painting. Circulars free. 

ze d EL BY, Fort Edward, N. Y. 





Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West naak Street, New York. 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all mate- 
rials for Art Needle yworkk. Send 3c. for latest Catalogue. 


rerg _rg . r 
DON’T GET CRAZY 
Quilts started until you see the new book of ‘ 
Stitches, in Six 10-inch Blocks, with Instructions.” 
Price 25c. Mailed by 
BENTLEY, 1144 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 

ceive free, a costly box of goods which 

A PRIZE wili help all, of either sex, to more 
® money right away than anything else 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once address True & Co., Augusta, Maine, 


“THE FOUR SEASONS.” 


New set of Imported Cards by mail on receipt of 
three 2c stamps V Ww WHITING, 50 Nassau Street, N.Y 





‘Crazy 








STYLISH AND ECONOMICAL. 

















SEASON 
1884-5, 


x —_———x 





GODEY’S x 
LADY’S BOOK 


SAYS: 

“Tn the general rush 
among modistes and 
dressmakers for a fine 
brand of Velveteen, 
there seems to be great 
delight expressed over 
the Aroapta Vetvet- 
REN. Jt isa Manchester 
produttion, of exceed- 
ing fineness, depth, and 
richness of texture, 
and ig much sought 
after for jackets and 
fur-trimmed suits, for 
children’s costumes, 
and, Jadies’ dinner 
dresses. Its cost is also 
an element in its suc- 
cess, and it can be pur- 
chased atthe same price 
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as ordinary brands.” x —— 


—_———-x PETERSON’S * 
FASHION = 
MAGAZINE. | 


“In the struggle for | 
pre-eminence between 
the makers of the lead- | 
ing brands of Velvet- 
eens, the manufacturers 
of the ‘Aroaptra’ 
brand make the impor- | 
tant announcement | 
that they have patented | 
a@ process just discov- 
ered by them, by which | 
the finish on their | 
goods is made as per- | 
fect as any Silk Velvet. | 
| This will be a genuine | 
boon to our lady reads | 
ers, and will without 
donbt place this brand 
at the head of the list.” 


NOTICE. 
For the protection of 
| the consumer we stamp 
X every yard. 





The great popularity of Arcadia Velveteen over all other 


goods is, that it combines, in a greater degree than any other, 
the following qualifications, which are an absolute necessity in 
all goods that are applied for Fall and Winter dressing. 
Warmth—the texture being very fine and closely woven. 
ond, Strength—the durability of the fabric being superior to any 
Third, Appearance—the finish 
of these goods being so superior that when made into a gar- 
ment it requires an en rt to detect them from Genoa Silk 
ifications also make them equally de- 
sirable for ladies’ jackets, mantillas, and full costumes, as well as 
being specially desirable for making up with old material, giving 
it a new, dressy, and finished appearance. Every yard warranted. 


other known make of Velveteen. 


Velvet. The above qua 


First, 
Sec- 


ARCADIA 


VELVETEEN 


ISTE 





VE LVE TEEN | lo 





SILK 


—x DEMOREST’S x 
MAGAZINE. 


| “The tri- 
|umph in Velveteen 


newest 





| has been achieved 
| by the Arcapta, a 
| Manchester produc- 
|tion of exceeding 
fineness, depth, and 
| richness of texture. 
“Its pile is soft, 
| close, and even, and 
| experts fail to de- 
tect the difference 
between it and real 
velvet when made ails 
~ x up.” x x 


SUPPLIED BY 


RETAIL TRADE verrr, WELLER, & CO., 


And by prominent Dealers throughout the Country 





BY THE AGENTS 


WHOLESALE sxarn & cHRISTIE, 


198 and 200 Church Street, N. Y. 
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; VERY ASSURING. ARTIST'S FRIEND (pointing to sketch). “ SAY, HARRY, WHERE DID YOU GET THIS?” 
“WHY DONT YOU FERRY US YOURSELF, BOATMAN, INSTEAD OF SENDING THAT YOUNGSTER? HARRY. “Why, 1 GOT THAT OUT’OF MY HEAD.” 


REALLY, [T's TOO DANGEROUS, FRIEND. “ WELL, IT'S A LUCKY THING FOR YOUR HEAD THAT YOU GOT IT OUT.” 
“DONT BE FRIGHTENED, LADY—THE BOY CAN SWIM.” uy 

















THE EARTHQUAKE. 


l./ The earthquake brought forth new testimony 
to the joys of life in a great city like New York, 
where everybody is so used to being jarred, jolt- 
ed, shakén up, and startled that a commonplace 
explanation leaped to every mind to account 
for the phenomenon. These are the thoughts 
that occurred to the writer's friends : 

No. 1 (in @ house near Central Park). “Tullo! 
that’s the first time I ever heard blasting on 
Sunday.” 

No. 2 (in a French apartment house). “ There 
are those big boys at it again in the flat overhead! 
Really, Mrs. Jones, this is too bad. Either we 
or those folks will be obliged to move.” 

No. 3 (in a private house). “* There's that kitch- 
en boiler again! Some day that will blow us all 
up.” 

No. 4 (in a down-town office). *‘ There go the 
steam-heating pipes in Nassau Street! I have 
long expected that.” 

No. 5 (in another private house). “ There! that’s 
the second time that stupid girl has fallen down- 
stairs.” ? 

Nos. 6, 7, 8 (in dwellings here and there). 
“'That’s a very heavy truck. How much more 
severely trucks jar the house on Sundays than on 
week-days!” 

No. 9 (in a residence near Park Avenue). “ Why, 
that must be a freight-train.” 

No. 10 (in a huge apartment house). “* Mercy on 
ns! The elevator must have fallen at last.” 

No. 11 (conversation in a restaurant). “ Dot's 
an ertquake ; I know him right avay. I velt him 
in Chermany alretty."—“ Sure an’ I wouldn't 
wonder if it was follying ye over. The most av 
the Dootch payple is bere, s0 whoy shouldn't the 
other payculiarities of the nation come afther 
thim ?” 

No. 12 (on the elevated roads). “ Anecarthquake! 
You don't say! Why, nothing up here shook 
any more than usual.” 

itepiieedpanpenntd 

There is a tale about General Butler in New 
Orleans which has never been told in the North. 
He placarded the city with bulletins, ordering 
DOG-DAYS. this, that, and the other, and the people came to 

know that every order was certain to be enforced. 
A market-gardener of the suburbs drove in ove 
































SHE (insinuatingly). “THEY DO SAY THAT ICE-CREAM MAKES THE 
MUSTARCHERS FOR TO GROW.” 
ILE (impecuniously). “‘1T's A FALLACY, MY LOVE; I'VE TRIED 1T—AND; 


PFACETIZA. morning with his little son beside him on his wagon seat. BESIDES, THERE'S SO MUCH PIZEN IN THE STUFF THAT ONE CAN NOT AF- 
He sxw a placard on a fence. ‘ FORD TO RUN ANY RISKS.” 
Aw English clergyman, dining one day with a poor family of his parish, | Ph wey eve that ons a pe: wet. 
asked the little five-year-old sou to say grace. He said the ving, 1 ny Leighton 6 & phy eS ee _ 
which was impromptu : 7 arece e said the following “You bet I will, first store we come to, said the father. “I don’t ; “ board” instead of “ boards,” but the majority of folks doubtless read it 
waut to have any trouble with the Yankees.” without noticing the biander, supposing it to be a reference either to the 
“O Lord, be merciful, a ed beds or the beefsteaks, - 
And keep ue all alive: The following piece of careless proof-reading slipped into a Syracuse 
There's ten of us for dinner, newspaper the other day: ‘There are 3000 places where boards can be Why is bleeding a comatose patient very artistic?—Because it is a 
And grub for only five.” had in the Catskills this year.” Of course the types should have read | drawing from still life. 
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TWO DUDES AT SEA-SIDE. A NEW DISEASE. 


FIRST DUDE. “I NEVVAH BATHE THIS WAY, YOU KNOW; NEVVAH COULD GET MY CONSENT HIS MAMMY. “HyarR! HYAR! "TAIN’T "TH WHILE FUR YOU TO LICK DE BOTTOM OUTEN DAT 
TO MAKE SUCH A SPECTACLE OF MYSELF, YoU KNow.” BOWL. YOU AIN'T GWINE TO HAB NO MO’, NEX’ THING YOU'LL BE HAVIN’ DIS YER CONSUMPTION 


SECOND DUDE, “SHOCKING BAD FORM, I SHOULD SAY, TO MAKE SUCH A GUY OF ONE'S SELF.” OF FOOD WHA’ FOLKS TALKS ABOUT,” 








